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panied by any marked revival of public in- 
terest in political affairs. Evenonthe question 
of the French debt public interest is not so keen as it 
might be, or indeed as we think it ought to be. For 
in the settlement of that question lies very possibly 
the key to the future settlement of the major problems 
of the new Europe. When the French debts to Great 
Britain and to America are funded France will have a 
new and a strong motive, not only for reducing her 
inflated military expenditure—upon aerial and sub- 
marine as well as land foreces—but also for withholding 
financial assistance from her over-armed Allies in 
Eastern Europe. When the Polish Government, for 
example, has to come to London or New York—or 
presently, perhaps, even to Berlin !—instead of to 
Paris, for financial assistance, the possibilities of 
achieving a peaceful settlement of the questions still 
at issue between Germany and Poland will be much 


greater than they are at present. 
* * * 


_These, however, are not as yet questions for Par- 
liament, and for the moment there are no other questions 
of manifest urgency and interest. The Leaders of both 
the Opposition parties took the first opportunity of 
ding a debate upon the Government’s proposals 
for the Safeguarding of Industries ; and no doubt the 
when it comes will be interesting. But it is 
hot a subject about which the country is very keenly 
concerned one way or the other. To be seriously 
excited about it one must be a professional politician ; 
for it is plain that Mr. Baldwin intends to adhere to 


T's reopening of Parliament was quite unaccom- 





his Election pledges and will not attempt to introduce 
a Protectionist system by way of the back stairs. 
Moreover, even if the Prime Minister were not to be 
trusted, the presence at the Treasury of a Free Trade 
watch-dog seems to ensure that such “ safeguarding ” 
duties as may be imposed will be neither very numerous 
nor very important. Accordingly the public declines 
to exhibit that feverish interest in the subject which 
some Liberal and Labour politicians would wish to 
create. It prefers to “ wait and see,” and for our part 
we think it is perfectly right. Attempts to safeguard 
particular industries by moderate duties are likely to 
be useless, but they are also likely to be pretty harmless. 
* * a” 

The question of the Polish postal service in the town 
of Danzig will presumably come before the Council 
of the League of Nations at its next session in March, 
Poland having appealed against the decision of the 
High Commissioner, who takes the same view of the 
matter as his predecessor. We hope that before it 
consents to hear the appeal the Council will insist 
that the Polish Government shall obey the instructions 
of the High Commissioner and restore the status quo 
ante in Danzig, pending the final decision. If the 
Poles or the Danzigers are allowed to take the law into 
their own hands and act in defiance of a decision of 
the High Commissioner even before they have lodged 
an appeal against it, as Poland did in this case, the 
position at Danzig will become impossible. The Polish 
Government does not even pretend that its action was 
not contrary to General Haking’s decision of May 25th, 
1922, but claims the right to act independently of that 
decision. The League of Nations will seriously com- 
promise both its authority and its reputation if it 
yields to such a claim. Meanwhile, the Polish semi- 
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official newspapers continue their indecent attacks on 
the High Commissioner. One of them has declared 
that he did not even take the trouble to give his decision 
a semblance of impartiality. If the Polish Government 
thinks that this sort of thing will win it sympathy 
abroad, it is certainly mistaken. 

* . * 

The General Election in Jugoslavia was held on 
Sunday. There was a good deal of popular excite- 
ment, but remarkably little disorder, save in one dis- 
trict where several casualties occurred. The Govern- 
ment took drastic police measures, though apparently 
they made no attempt at intimidation. Special bodies 
of Serbian troops were sent to various polling districts 
in Croatia, and—curious precaution !—the use of the 

- telephone was prohibited throughout the kingdom. 
The result was an increase of strength for the Govern- 
ment party, the Radicals, who are in fact conservatives. 
They gained thirty-four seats, and will have a majority 
of eleven over all other parties in the new Parliament. 
The Croatian Peasants’ Party is still the largest group 
in the Opposition bloc, but it is rumoured that the 
Government mean to have all its mandates invalidated. 
Its leader, M. Raditch, who is lying in prison in Zagreb 
under a charge of high treason, was elected in two 
constituencies. How M. Pashitch will fare with his 
slender majority is not easy to predict. He and his 
friends are reported to be talking about an era of 
domestic stability. But this, if it is not bluff, is 
extravagant optimism. Good judges of the political 
situation expect another election before the year is 
out. And in any case there is not likely to be any 
real stability while the struggle between the centralisers 
and the decentralisers persists. The one solid hope 
of peace in Jugoslavia is that federal system based on 
provincial Home Rule, which M. Pashitch and the 
Serbian Die-hards so obstinately resist. Their policy 
is a general misfortune, for it means that the most 
important State in the Balkans must continue to be 
the most unrestful. 

*” * * 

It was not very long ago that the Socialist Government 
which is in power in Denmark startled the world by 
adopting a policy—for Denmark a very wise policy— 
of complete disarmament. It is now entering upon 
an almost equally bold project of criminal law reform, 
which is likely to arouse both strong approval and 
strong disapproval in other countries. The Bill which 
it has introduced increases the penalties exacted for 
crimes against women, children and animals, and for 
fraud and drunkenness; it also abolishes the death 
penalty. So much for its humanitarian side. But 
its more remarkable feature is that it abolishes the 
existing penalties for several offences which in nearly 
all civilised countries are regarded as serious crimes. 
The operation for abortion, provided it is properly 
performed, is no longer to be treated as a punishable 
offence, nor is “‘ unnatural vice,”’ nor again the abetting 
of suicide. It will even, if the Bill becomes law, be 
permissible in certain circumstances for one person 
to kill another if the latter is afflicted with a painful 
and incurable disease and requests that an end shall 
be put to his suffering. This last provision, though 
it is bound to arouse serious controversy, is certainly 
in accordance with the innate moral sentiments of a 
vast majority of civilised people—as was shown in 
a case which occurred in Paris only a few days ago 


— 


where a Polish actress saved her lover a week's agon 
by shooting him through the head, regardless of th. 
consequences to herself. She was unanimously acquit. 
ted, and there are very few who will say that the Jury 
did wrong. The proposed Danish law will provid 
for such cases, but it is obvious that very careful safe. 
guards must be devised to prevent any abuse of the 
new immunity. It is not often that even the most 
expert medical man can say of a patient that there js 
absolutely no hope of life. 
* * * 


Mr. Arthur Pugh, Secretary of the Iron and Steq 
Trades Confederation, gave most illuminating evideng 
on Wednesday before the Committee on Industry and 
Trade. He showed that, in this vital branch of pro 
duction, the decrease of hours consequent on the 
adoption of the eight hours day, so far from causing 
output to decrease, has been accompanied by a great 
increase in individual production. In the processes 
of steel melting and rolling, he said, the numbers 
employed had declined by 34 per cent. in comparison 
with the pre-war total; but the output per man had 
risen by 87 per cent. This result is, of course, not 
wholly due to increased individual effort. Improved 
machinery and better technical organisation have also 
contributed largely to it. But it has always been a 
vital point in the case for a shorter working day that 
its effect is to stimulate the management to adopt the 
most up-to-date machinery and methods of organ- 
isation. The case for the shorter working day could 
not be more convincingly demonstrated. At the same 
time, Mr. Pugh made it clear that the improved tech- 
nique of the industry, which enables a smaller number 
of men to do the same amount of work, is one of the 
chief causes of the present heavy unemployment. 
Productive power has greatly increased, and a big 
expansion of markets is needed if all the available 
labour is to be absorbed. It is quite true that, if 
technique had not improved, markets would have been 
further restricted, and unemployment probably no 
less; but it is easy to see, in the light of Mr. Pugh’s 
facts, why workmen reiuse to regard increased pro- 
duction as a cure for unemployment. What they 
gain on the swings they appear to lose on the round- 


abouts. 
* * * 


The Postmaster-General has repeated, even more 
brusquely than before, his refusal even to meet the 
Union of Post Office Workers in order to discuss his 
employees’ claim for an advance in wages. He began 
by demanding that, before any negotiations could 
take place, the Union should submit in writing 4 
statement of its case. This was an unusual request; 
but the Union complied with it. The Postmaster 
General now replies that in his view no case has be 
made out, and that he declines to hold any negotia- 
tions or even further written communications W 
the Union upon the question. The Union, if it desires 
to pursue the claim, can, he says, submit it m due 
course to the Civil Service Arbitration Board, which 
is not yet in existence, but is soon to be established. 
To us this appears both an extraordinarily high-handed 
procedure and an abuse of the method of arbitration. 
An arbitration court ought to be used when the patties 
have met and endeavoured by discussion, if not to 
agree, at least to minimise their points of difference 
If a private employer were to adopt the course wilt" 
the Post Office Tees taken, he would be generally com 
demned for violating the —— of collective 
gaining; and we fail to see how the Postm : 
General can claim to be judged by any -— 
standard. Probably the Union, unless the Post Ome 
changes its mind, will be compelled to go to the 
tration Court; but, if this is so, the Court v 
its work under most unhappy auspices. It was 
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not to replace, but to supplement, the established 
ods of collective negotiation. The Postmaster- 
General has set other employers a very bad example. 
* * * 


Contrary to all expectations, the engineering 
employers have refused to make any offer of advanced 
to the Trade Unions. Instead, they have 
that the industry cannot bear any addition 
to its labour cost, and that they will only consider 
g advance in wage rates if the Union will agree to 
, smultaneous revision of working conditions. In 
other words, apparently, whatever 1s added to wage 
rates is to be deducted from overtime, nightshift and 
Sunday payments, or from piece-work earnings above 
the day rate. It is not surprising that the Unions 
said “ thank you for nothing ”’ to this offer, and decided 
at once to report to their members and ask for further 
instructions. It seems, in the light of recent events 
ina number of industries, as if the employers generally 
had made up their minds to offer stubborn resistance 
to all demands for higher wages. The railway com- 
ies not only refused the Union’s demand, but 
countered by claiming a reduction. The shipyard 
employers refused to make any advance. The mine- 
omers have pressed for a longer working day, and 
agued that they are paying too much already. The 
Postmaster-General says that he will not even negotiate. 
The engineering employers offer only to take money 
wt of the workers’ left hand pocket and put it into 
their right. Whether this action is concerted or not 
we cannot say; but it looks as if affairs in most of 
wr vital industries are moving rapidly towards a 
aisis; for the Unions are not likely to accept defeat 
tamely, and the wage standard in most of the industries 
concerned is admittedly very low. In our view, which 
we develop fully elsewhere, it would pay the employers 
toraise wages. It will certainly not pay them, whether 
they win or lose, to provoke a general industrial 
conflict. 
* * * 

It looks as if the long-threatened attack on Trade 
Union political funds would, after all, be seriously 
launched during the present session; for, in view of 
the number of M.P.s who have announced that, if 
they are successful in the private members’ ballot, 
they will bring in the Bill dealing with this matter, 
there is little doubt that it will come before the House 
within the next few months at least. It is reported 
further that the Government, without adopting the 
Bill, is willing to give special facilities for its passage. 
Nearly all the Conservatives, and a section of the 
liberals, will certainly support it; so that a majority 
would seem to be assured if time is available. There is, 
Owever, many a slip between Bill and Act, and the 
form in which last session’s Bill was drafted was so 

y absurd that we cannot believe that even the 
present Parliament will pass it into law. It is one 
thing to make reasonable provision for the exemption 
of those who wish not to contribute to a political levy ; 
itis quite another to lay down, as the Bill did, obviously 
workable conditions governing the collection of the 
“vy even from those who have no such objection. 

question is obviously too large to be discussed in 

4 few lines, and we shall return to it. Meanwhile, we 

this muy Suggest to the Government that, if it backs 

be ill in anything resembling its latest form, it will 
ing the surest way of provoking an even greater 

mobilisation than that which followed in 1905 
"pon the Taff Vale decision. 


* a * 
It Seems to be clear that the Government means, 
stiffening up the administration of unemployment 
to achieve if it can both a substantial direct 
‘conomy in money and a reduction in the number of 
unemployed. There can, of course, be no 





objection to any reasonable safeguard against the abuse 
of the benefit system; but we can see no evidence 
at all behind the wild assertions of abuse that are 
being made. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, in reply 
to a question, thoroughly demolished one alleged 
sensational case this week. It was said that at Roch- 
dale alone the number of women receiving benefit 
had been reduced within ten days from 1,289 to 40, 
merely by the establishment of a special committee 
of investigation. It now appears that the total reduc- 
tion achieved by this means did not exceed fifty or 
sixty at the most, and that the big fall was due to 
a totally different cause—the institution of longer 
working hours in the cotton trade, which removed 
the women out of the scope of short-time benefit. 
There are doubtless scattered cases of abuse, as there 
must be under any system; but we are inclined to 
believe that as many persons fail to get benefit when 
they ought to get it as get it when they ought not. 
Moreover, apart from the cases in which benefit is 
obtained by fraud, the “‘ economy ” achieved by refusing 
benefit is mainly illusory. It only transfers the charge 
from the Unemployment Fund to the Guardians, 
who are carrying far too heavy a burden already. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The blowing up of 
roads and bridges by the Republicans was, Mr. de 
Valera maintains, “‘a good bargain for the Irish 
people.” We have still benefactors who are deter- 
mined to thrust these good bargains upon us. In 
Kerry the preference given to Free State ex-Service men 
in the work of relaying railway lines has provoked 
a certain amount of discontent which in its early stages 
was content to confine itself to sniping the labourers 
at long range. This form of protest having failed to 
give good results, stronger duress, as Miss MacSwiney 
loves to describe it, was applied last Monday when 
a couple of trains were wrecked by removing sets of 
rails on two different sections of the line. Almost 
miraculously no lives were lost, but as the damage is 
estimated at some £25,000 the authors of the outrage 
are presumably well satisfied with their morning's 
work. Logically it is as justifiable to derail trains in 
order to coerce a railway company into employing 
the wreckers, as it was to burn and destroy them in 
the hope of forcing Document No. 2 down the throat 
of the nation. No doubt Republicans, however 
gratified they may be to know that, if they have 
grounded arms for the time being, other warriors are 
seeing to it that their principles go marching on, 
would have preferred that humble imitators should 
exercise more restraint at a time when it is necessary 
to angle for the votes of quiet people who have learned 
by experience that the doctrine of “ Ireland is yours 
for the taking—take it’ means that the taking is to 
be done at their expense. In a normal community 
the Kerry outrage would have dished the election 
hopes of politicians who by precept and practice have 
encouraged all who cherish grievances real or imaginary 
to adopt this kind of remedy; in the Free State, 
unfortunately, not only is it probable that the Govern- 
ment will fail to increase their majorities, but some 
of their supporters do not conceal their fear that they 
may lose a couple of seats. It is, however, an improve- 
ment that for the first time since the general election 
Republicans are on the defensive, and Mr. Cosgrave 
and his colleagues are forcing the fighting. Above 
all things Irish political leaders must have confidence 
in themselves if they are to retain the confidence of 
their followers. The apologetic attitude of Ministers 
to the Treaty, though not so common as it was, is 
responsible for not a few of the Government’s difficulties. 
It is not in human nature for voters to take risks on 
behalf of a settlement which its authors represent 


as a mere pis aller. 
A2 
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OUR OFFER TO FRANCE 


HE Churchill Note has had a good Press at 
home and a mixed one abroad. Many of the 
American newspapers are not satisfied to take 
our offer to France at its face value; they must read 
trickery into it. One important organ demands that 
“a little reference to what England gained from the 
war should be slipped in to balance her self-adulation.” 
Needless to say, our withers are unwrung by such a 
taunt. We call attention to it only because it illustrates 
the crooked view which some apparently intelligent 
and responsible people persist in taking of a simple 
matter—or, to be more precise, of what ought to be a 
simple matter. It would be waste of good ink to 
-argue about the rich heap of spoils we have got from 
the war. Its principal constituents are discontents 
and dangers at home and abroad, lost markets and 
unparalleled unemployment, some German ships, some 
mandates in Asia and Africa, and the privilege of paying 
thirty odd millions a year to our American creditors. 
A lucrative victory, indeed! But our self-adulation ? 
It is true that every section of British opinion calls 
this proposal for settlement with France a generous 
proposal. We do not call it so, however, in order to 
pay ourselves idle compliments, nor to win eulogies 
from the French or anyone else, nor even for the 
pleasure of calling a spade a spade. We want to 
bring France out of her dreams to face hard facts— 
our facts as well as her own. And to say that this 
present offer is a generous offer means simply that in 
our considered opinion we are making a large sacrifice— 
the largest that in our circumstances any reasonable 
person could expect—for the sake of the general peace. 


Many Frenchmen have, in fact, accepted the British 
proposal in the spirit in which it was made. Whether 
they regard it as generous or not, we do not much 
care; what is essential is that they should think it 
a reasonable basis for a settlement. Some of them, 
including M. Herriot and his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, do appear to think it so. We are glad to know 
that. But we cannot ignore the existence of a powerful 
opposition, which is already hard at work putting 
forward objections old and new. A large section of 
French opinion has clung tenaciously to the hope of a 
cancellation of Inter-Allied debts, and even now, 
when the hope has dimmed, there are still many who 
continue to insist on the justice and the expediency 
of such a settlement. They are wasting their breath. 
Four or five years ago it might have been expedient 
to wipe the slate clean; but obviously it was not 
practical politics while the United States, the universal 
creditor, was unwilling. Nor, it must be admitted, 
was French policy itself very encouraging. All that, 
however, is past history, and we cannot understand 
how any sensible Frenchman can expect us to “ let 
France off’’ whilst we are paying our—and other 
people’s—pound of flesh to America. The principle 
of the Balfour Note, that Great Britain should receive 
from Europe payments equivalent to those she has 
to make to the United States, was again stated clearly 
and emphatically last week. And this principle is 
not only, as Mr. Churchill asserts, something that the 
British Government adheres to; it is accepted by 
the overwhelming majority of the British people. 
The French will be making a grave mistake if they do 


a 


not recognise that. A few voices may still be hear 
appealing to America to change her mind and writ, 
off her debt ; but they are voices crying in the wilder. 
ness, and until America listens to them—which yy 
suppose may be on the Greek Kalends—they can meap 
nothing tous. Great Britain is already, as the Churehjjj 
Note points out, “ not only taking to her own ¢ 
the whole of her own war damages, but also the 
£800 million of foreign securities devoted by her to the 
general effort before the United States entered the 
war.” To expect us to put another burden on top 
of that is not merely unfair; it is impudent. 


It seems that the French are at last beginning to 
appreciate, if not our point of view, at least our deter. 
mination. They may have no humanitarian scruples 
about overloading the British ass ; but they are realists 
enough to understand that the British ass means what 
it says when it refuses to carry more mountains, 
They are accordingly driven back to another familiar 
line of argument. France is, of course, ready to pay 
her debt, we are told. But naturally she cannot pay 
beyond her capacity, and her capacity depends entirely 
—or almost entirely—on what Germany produces, 
It is monstrous, therefore, that France should be asked 
to make payments, however small, from her ow 
pocket irrespective of the actual receipts from the 
Dawes annuities. We cannot admit this argument. 
Suppose that the result of the war had been different, 
and that the Allied Powers had not been in a position 
to exact all-round damages from Germany. Would 
the French then have considered themselves entitled to 
repudiate all their debts? We cannot believe they 
would have maintained such a proposition. And yet 
that is in effect what they are maintaining now in 
claiming that they should only give us what they can 
succeed in screwing out of the Germans. That is the 
plain logic of the case. But there are also the facts 
of the case to be considered, and the chief fact is that 
France’s capacity to pay does not depend on what she 
gets from Germany. The French in comparison with 
ourselves are notoriously under-taxed. Taken in gold 
values, their taxation per head has roughly doubled 
since the war; ours has quadrupled. Not the most 
liberal allowance for the different circumstances in 
the two countries will quite explain away the disparity. 
Why should France not tax herself properly? It is 
absurd—and it is also indecent, as it seems to us— 
to say that higher taxes would be unjust because her 
sacrifice in men has been heavier. One does not 
balance the bones of the dead and the money of the 
living against each other in that way. It is equally 
absurd to pretend that the French people cannot afford 
higher taxation. They have plenty to spare for military 
expenditure or loans to Poland, and so long as they 
are in that happy position they will convince neither 
us nor the Americans that they are a beggared nation. 
The truth is that the more one goes into the circum 
stances of the two parties, the more impregnable does 
the argument of the Churchill Note appear. Sentiment 
aside—and this is a case where, whether we like it or 
not, sentiment has been ruled out by the Americans— 
France ought to pay and France can pay. We are 
told that if we press France she will be stim 
to press her debtors. What then? We see no — 
why she should not do so, if her case against them r 
as good as ours against her. Apart from Russia 0 
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Belgium, which stand in special categories, she is owed 
gme milliards of francs by various of the smaller 
an States. It is for her to decide whether they 
an pay her, just as it is for us to decide whether our 
other principal debtor, Italy, can pay us. To be 
undid, we do not see why the British Government 
should not open communications with Signor Mussolini 
m that subject. But the possibility of a general 
it of debtors is really irrelevant to the question 
st issue between ourselves and France, as every honest 
gd self-respecting Frenchman will admit. 

There remains one further point on which the British 
view ought to be made clear. The Churchill Note is 
sdefinitive proposal. It is not, of course, final in the 
gnse that it embodies a fully worked-out plan. It is 
m outline into which details yet to be discussed and 
ygreed upon must be put. But it is final in the sense 
that its basic principles are to be regarded as settled. 
To talk, as certain people are talking in Paris, of 
negotiating with it or about it, is entirely to mis- 
conceive its intention. It is not an instrument of 
bargaining, and in particular it must not be taken 
tohave any connection with arrangements for French 
seurity. An explicit warning on that head seems 
to be necessary, for we learn that there is a widespread 
ddusion in France that the British Government is 
prepared to take a rigorous debt settlement as the price 
of guarantees against German aggression. The British 
Government, we are sure, has no such notion. We 
ae ready to guarantee the eastern frontier of France 
inthe way and on the conditions that were discussed in 
these columns last week, but certainly not to accept 
the commitments of the Protocol or anything like it, 
nor to pledge ourselves to the protection of France’s 
satellite States. What “Pertinax” in the Echo de 
Paris calls the ‘‘ absurd tripartite pact proposed by 
Germany, which enjoys the secret preference of the 
British Foreign Office,” is apparently unacceptable. 
Very well; then it may be necessary or desirable to 
ind another means of satisfying the French demand 
for security. But that is a separate question which 
has nothing to do with the Churchill Note. We are 
in the friendliest spirit offering the French a chance of 
compounding their debt. We are not so sanguine as to 
believe they will accept without hesitations and delays. 
But the hesitations and delays will be lessened if France 
vill realise that it is a debt we are talking about and 
tot something else. 


THE CASE FOR HIGHER WAGES 


HILE one melancholy prophet after another is 
assuring us that Britain can only regain her 
lost prosperity if British workers will consent 
to “come down to a continental standard of living,” 
these same British workers are giving unequivocal proofs 
of their determination to insist on higher wages than they 
tw Teceive. There is hardly an industry that is not 
€ for more; and the requests have none of that 
perfunctory air which suggests that the askers expect 
their claims to be rejected, and are only asking at all in 


order to keep up an appearance of activity. The demands 

are now being advanced are seriously meant, and 
uure to meet them will lead to the most serious industrial 
isis of recent years. 


= if our prophets of evil were right. this would not 
T the situation. 


It is impossible to convince men who 








see the level of profits and dividends well maintained, 
during a time when many are out of work, that industry 
cannot afford to pay them a decent wage. They would 
not believe this, even if it were true ; and if they struggled 
to get higher wages and were beaten, they would attribute 
their defeat not to even economic laws, but to the machin- 
ations of big business or the malignancy of capitalism 
itself. Where wealth is obviously ill-distributed, you 
cannot hope to convince those who have least that they 
ought to have less still. You may coerce them into accept- 
ing less ; but they will yield, not to reason, but to force. 

The actual prospect of serious industrial trouble is there- 
fore in the main independent of the question of what wages 
industry can afford to pay. The two questions are related 
in the minds of employers and economists ; but the workers 
themselves look at the position from a different angle. 
Nothing that is said by way of argument will alter this 
fact, which has to be accepted as one of the vital conditions 
affecting the problem of wages. 


It is, of course, none the less clear that, in the long run, 
the wages paid in industry cannot be more than industry 
can afford. It is clear too that, especially in the export 
trades, the rates that can be afforded are mainly governed 
by the competition of commodities produced in other 
countries. But it is entirely unsound to conclude, as many 
people apparently do, that the lower the wage the greater 
the competitive power, or that the way to recover our 
hold on the markets of the world is to drive wages in this 
country down to the lowest possible point. The so-called 
economy of low wages is a profoundly false economy, 
and we are glad to see that the Daily Express, which is 
more likely, we fear, than we are to influence the mind 
of the party now in power, endorses this attitude and puts 
in a strong plea for the rival doctrine that high wages 
pay best. 

Wages in the engineering trades are at present among 
the lowest paid to any groups of skilled workers. The 
calamitous dispute of 1922 broke the strength of the 
engineering Trade Unions; and the industry, having 
undergone a quite abnormal expansion during the war, 
naturally suffered more than others from the ensuing slump. 
The employers, most unwisely, took fright. Helped by 
the widespread unemployment, they remorselessly cut 
down wages and worsened working conditions. The results 
were disastrous. The workers, unable to resist, grew 
sullen. The recruitment of apprentices for skilled work 
slowed down so much as seriously to threaten the dis- 
appearance of those skilled craftsmen on whom the pros- 
perity of British engineering, and its fair name in the mar- 
kets of the world, ultimately depend. Conceivably— 
though not certainly—the cost of production was immed- 
iately reduced a little by these drastic measures; but if 
so, this was only at a most serious risk to the future of 
the industry and by a method, essentially transient in its 
effect, which put aside any search for the real cure for an 
admittedly difficult situation. 


What was the factor which this policy, the policy of low 
wages, left out of account—even though it gave verbal 
recognition to its existence? It was this. Cost depends, 
not on the wage paid for each hour of labour, but on the 
value produced; in other words either on larger output 
or on a superior quality of output. It is true, of course, 
that, even while they were endeavouring to reduce wages 
to the continental level, the engineering employers and 
others like them were also busily preaching the virtues of 
increased production. But the lowering of wage rates was 
simultaneously destroying the whole effect of this appeal, 
which was moreover far too narrowly conceived and made 
with an extraordinary ignorance of psychological effects. 

For, in the first place, the demand for higher production 
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was exclusively for a greater quantity of output, and not at 
all for higher quality, though it is obvious that Great 
Britain’s position in world markets increasingly depends 
more on the quality than on the cheapness of her goods. 
Secondly, those who made the appeal always appeared to 
assume that the quantity of output was a matter wholly of 
increased effort and application on the part of the worker, 
and not at all of better organisation by the management ; 
and therefore always seemed to the worker to be putting 
on him the blame for the slump. This, instead of spurring 
him on and enlisting his co-operation, merely put him in a 
bad temper. Thirdly, the appeal for increased production 
always treated a greater quantity of output as if it were 
obviously and without qualification a good thing ; whereas 
the workman was perfectly well aware that in many cases 
the very employers who made it were acting together in 
limiting production so as to avoid overstocking the market 

’ or bringing prices down. Knowing this, he drew his own 
conclusions. ‘* If I work harder,” he said to himself, ** there 
will only be less work left for others to do, and therefore 
more unemployment. I had better jog along at my old 
pace.” 

It is doubtless easy to prove, in terms of economic theory, 
that this view of the case is unsound, and that there is 
nothing in common between the “ restriction of output ” by 
workers, which is uneconomic and anti-social, and the 
“‘ regulation of output ” by associated employers, which is 
the application of science and forethought to business 
organisation. We agree, indeed, that it is unsound for 
workmen, alike in their own interests and in those of 
society, to do less than a fair day’s work; but we should 
not like the job of convincing any ordinary Trade Unionist 
that it is quite right and proper for employers to restrict 
total output in order to maintain prices, and quite wrong 
for workmen to restrict individual output in order to spread 
employment. For there are plenty of cases where, in 
opposition to attempts to exact more than a fair day’s 
effort, workmen are fully justified in restricting output ; 
and the policy of regulating output through associations of 
employers, while it is justified in certain cases, is obviously 
liable to very grave abuse. 

It is, then, of no use to go to the workman and preach to 
him, as to a miserable sinner, that he ought to increase his 
output, if at the same time we cut down his wages to the 
lowest possible point, and adopt an attitude of virtuous 
superiority to his requests for information about our manner 
of conducting our own business. He will merely go sulky. 
We may, if we are strong enough to coerce him, beat his 
wages down; but we shall not succeed in beating them 
down to the continental standard, or in counteracting the 
effects of currency depreciation on the prices quoted by our 
competitors abroad. And, what is most important of all, 
we shal] not get from him either more or better output. 

Yet this last is what we ought most to desire. For 
generations past, our textile industries, which are peculiarly 
open to competition by low-paid labour in foreign, and 
especially in tropical countries, have not merely held their 
own against this competition, but made big strides forward, 
because they have concentrated largely on qualitative 
production. Even in quantity production, measured by 
wages cost, Lancashire goods compare favourably at many 
points with the products of tropical countries, because of 
the much higher individual output. But the real key to 
Lancashire’s superiority lies in its ability to make goods 
which its competitors have not been able to make at all. 
The engineering and allied industries have come, especially 
of late, to depend for their position on this same capacity, 
and on this they will depend increasingly in the future. 

The important point to understand is that the capacity 
to compete along these lines, which will be more and more 
the necessary lines for British industry as a whole, cannot 
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possibly be reconciled with a policy of low wages, Skilleg 
labour needs training, and the apprentice forgoes earn; 
in order to learn his trade, in the expectation of hg 
recouped later by a wage adequate to sustain him in reasoy, 
able comfort. If this expectation ceases, the supply of 
skilled labour is at once cut off at the source, and 
enter blind-alley occupations or unskilled work in pursyi 
of higher immediate earnings. Thus the basis of oy 
productive superiority is destroyed, and we are left t, 
compete at a grave disadvantage with other countries i; 
purely quantitative production. Moreover, even {fg 
quantity of output, Mr. Henry Ford and others have show, 
conclusively that high wages pay, if they are accompanied 
by the necessary scientific organisation on the part of the 
management. Neither for qualitative nor for quantitative 
production is the policy of low wages one likely to help this 
country in its struggle for economic recovery. 

It is vital that employers, especially in the export trades, 
should recognise this, and meet the demands of the Unions, 
not with a refusal based on an unsound economic doctrine, 
but with wage concessions followed up by plans for the 
better organisation of industry. Unless they do this, they 
may expect, and will richly deserve, to reap this summer a 
harvest of unrest comparable to that of the years before the 
war. The signs of this are already plainly to be read in the 
industrial situation to-day ; they will be plainer still before 
many weeks are past. The best way to ensure the “ inability 
of industry to pay ”’ the wages the men are demanding is to 
provoke a conflict by resistance to their reasonable claims, 
and so by a stoppage of production spoil such markets as 
there are instead of attempting seriously to revive industrial 
organisation in the light of Britain’s special réle in the 
world market. Qualitative production, scientific organisa- 
tion, and high wages are the keys to productive efficiency. 
May our employers take this truth to heart before their 
chance—and ours—is gone. 


AMERICA BACK” 


Paris, February 10th. 
"T discussion of the debts’ problem and the recent 


“BRINGING 


Paris Conference on the allocation of the receipts 

from the Dawes Plan, have once more provoked 
the joyful cry that America is coming back to Europe. 
Nobody has stopped to analyse the cant phrase that has 
been so often repeated ; it is, like the demand for security, 
accepted without questioning. All orthodox parties 
France take it for granted that it would be a good thing for 
Europe if America were involved in its affairs. Rarely’ 
there a moment of misgiving because of the financial lien 
that gives America a certain control of French policy. Most 
of us have been engaged in this fascinating pastime of 
“‘ bringing America back,” without much regard to the 
conditions in which America should come back. Whether 
there is any similarity of interests between America and 
Europe is of no consequence; whether American intervel- 
tion beforé the nations of Europe have come to decent 
understandings among themselves would not simply meal 
the perpetuation of the existing situation in which a numbe 
of countries range themselves against other countries Ins 
of concluding friendly working arrangements, is not eve 
considered. ~ 

America would, of course, do well to realise her solidarity 

with Europe. But the attempts to inveigle her into en- 
tanglements which she is not prepared freely to ae 
and to bring her into a sort of permanent plot against fs 
economic, political, and even territorial independence © 
particular country in Europe, is altogether to be depl 
both from the American and from the European point 
view. American aid should indeed be given, and 1s 
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‘ven in the rehabilitation of Europe. American aid has 
been invaluable in the Balkans and the Near East. American 
sid in Hungary and other countries is highly appreciated. 
American aid alone made possible the Dawes Plan and all 
that it should imply in the amelioration of Franco-German 
relations; and Europe must be grateful for American 
icipation in the deliberations of committees whose 
fndings would otherwise never have been accepted by 
France, and for American assistance in the working of a 
scheme which, temporarily at any rate, satisfies both France 
and Germany. But there are certain interpretations, 
especially in France, though also in England, of the effect 
of America’s signature to an agreement by which she will 
receive two-and-a-quarter per cent. of the reparation pay- 
ments of Germany, which are greatly to be deprecated. 

Ministers themselves boldly asserted that America had 
accepted responsibilities which certainly America has no 
intention of accepting, and the French Press was jubilant 
because America had, so to speak, stepped into a trap which 
precipitated her headlong into the lap of France. One 
newspaper affirmed that the price which the Allies were 
paying for the definite assurance of American support in 
the collection of German debts was exceedingly low, and 
it declared that Europe would have been glad to add to the 
two-and-a-quarter per cent. which was held to be due to 
America—though whether America, who did not ratify the 
Versailles Treaty, is entitled to anything, is open to dispute— 
smuch larger percentage merely for the promise of American 
assistance in extracting money from Germany, both for 
herself and for the Allies. The prevailing notion was that, 
for the sake of her two-and-a-quarter per cent., America had 
fully pledged herself to join in any measures of coercion 
which might hereafter be held to be necessary by the 
Allies. America, it was asserted, had entered into a part- 
nership with unlimited liabilities, and the general result 
would be to keep Germany in a position of political and 
economic inferiority. 

This conception is not only grotesquely untrue, but 
would, were it true, be a very unfortunate outcome of the 
Dawes Plan from the standpoint of Europe. Clearly 
America will be able to determine for herself at any given 
moment precisely how far she is prepared to act with the 
Allies against Germany, in the event of default, for the sake 
of her small percentage. There is no binding contract. 
Exactly as England, a far more substantial creditor of 
Germany, declined to share the responsibility for the 
occupation of the Ruhr with France, so America may decide 
that the speculative recovery of comparatively small sums, 
at the price of the revival of the European feud in an acute 
form, is not worth while. Lovers of peace do not want 
America to enter into engagements whose consequences are 
mealculable. It is not this kind of co-operation which is 
desirable. Interdependence is a word which is abused if 
it is limited to the interdependence of the creditors of 
Germany. It must be employed in a much wider sense if 
the ideals which are rightly held by an increasing number 
of people, both in France and in England, are to be attained. 


lord Bradbury in Paris the other day made a speech 
which has been inadequately reported—largely at his own 
Tequest—in which he laid stress on the need of equality and 
nity among the European nations. He used some 
remarkable expressions for a public servant who is retiring 
from the exalted position of delegate on the Reparations 
; sion. Now, it is impossible to pretend that there 
"any kind of equality in the diplomatic relations of the 
8 and Germany as yet. One has only to refer to the 
dictatorial manner in which, without negotiations with 
y, France and England took the very serious step, 
*pparently (so far as has up to the present been proved), 
‘gainst the provisions of the Treaty, of remaining in 


Cologne after January 10th. M. Herriot has shown that 
the French Parliament is not prepared to treat Germany as 
an equal. As for fraternity, any incipient friendship which 
might have been detected after the London Conference is, 
as one sees it, destroyed. One hopes that there will be 
some improvement in the near future, but no honest 
observer in France would be willing to stake his reputation 
on predicting what will be the ultimate attitude of France 
when the effect of the Dawes Plan becomes plainer. 

Difficulties in regard to the transference of German 
payments into the Berlin pool may arise. How long Ger- 
many will consent to the punctual payment of instalments 
remains to be seen. In the opinion of high authorities the 
economic purpose of the Dawes Plan was subordinated to 
its immediate political purpose of getting France out of the 
Ruhr. There are, to put the matter as mildly as possible, 
other political problems in Europe which, unsolved, will 
gravely jeopardise the Dawes Scheme, presumably within a 
generation. Everybody wants to see Germany pay as 
much as possible, but surely nobody who is concerned about 
the future of Europe would wish America to put a premium 
on the non-solution of the political problems. 

Now, although France took far more liberal views at the 
London Conference than she had hitherto taken, it should 
be realised that she has not abandoned any substantial part 
of her claim on Germany, and whether under the head of 
reparations or on the count of security reserves the right of 
taking action in the event of non-fulfilment of the Treaty 
terms as interpreted by her. In other words, there is still 
an atmosphere of doubt. I believe—but this is purely a 
personal and tentative opinion—that the French tendency, 
in spite of fluctuations of feeling, is promising; but never- 
theless, it is necessary on many grounds to regard the 
re-entry of America into European affairs with the greatest 
possible caution, and not to join in the applause of those 
French statesmen and publicists—and for that matter, of 
those English statesmen and publicists—who would force 
the pace. 

There is first to be considered the desirability of a return 
which, if made without reservations, may put upon America 
liabilities which, far from encouraging the pacific movement, 
will in present circumstances reinforce European antagon- 
isms. There is second to be considered the possibility of 
such a return, which cannot be made a reality by mere 
enthusiastic exclamations. Those who shout too loudly 
that America is now in the same boat as Europe simply 
produce a reaction in America against the designs of the 
unwise French and British propagandists. The American 
Government has been compelled to make declarations which 
will certainly check the spirit of co-operation that was 
growing. 

It is foolish to proclaim that America’s policy is reversed 
and so provoke the American isolationists and frighten the 
American exponents of Europo-American solidarity. It is 
true that America has a direct two-and-a-quarter per cent. 
interest in the enforcement of German payments, and that 
she has an even larger indirect interest in this enforcement, 
since ultimately the reimbursement of any part of the French 
debt to America depends—whether the theory is accepted 
or not—on the previous payments by Germany to France 
and her Allies. It is also true that the total of the German 
debt, which is not yet fixed, depends on the total at which 
America will] finally fix the European debts to her. But 
it is absurd to try to push America against her will too far 
into the European imbroglio ; and if American co-operation 
resolves itself into increased pressure on Germany and the 
intensification of the European struggle, then it may be 
disastrous. The temptation to be simpliste in one’s views 
about this most complicated matter is to be eschewed. 


SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 
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THE GROWTH OF 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


OME five and thirty years have passed since the old 

S Board of Agriculture sought and gained permission 

from Parliament to assist agricultural education ; so 
eminently modest was it in its early endeavour to this 
end that the first grant amounted to £1,630 for England 
and Wales. In 1899 the amount had risen to £77,000, 
and in 1912 supervision of agricultural education for 
people above 16 years of age passed from the Board of 
Education to the Board of Agriculture. To-day the total 
expenditure of Local Authorities is estimated at about a 
quarter of a million, to which the Ministry contributes 
about £170,000, while under the Corn Production Repeal 
Act of 1921, nearly £100,000 has been paid or promised 
‘in the form of Capital Grants for the extension work of 
agricultural colleges and the establishment of Farm In- 
stitutes. There is further some £50,000 devoted to higher 
agricultural education in Colleges and University Depart- 
ments, while £100,000 or more has been set aside to provide 
scholarships and maintenance for sons and daughters of 
agricultural workers and others. Last year 152 scholar- 
ships were awarded. The best of the modern arrangements 
for the higher agricultural education were planned when 
Lord Lee of Fareham was the driving force at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and there is an admirable organisation 
under which the agricultural colleges and University 
Departments of Agriculture become centres of a group 
of counties and fill in gaps that might otherwise be left 
by county agricultural staffs. 

The University Departments and Colleges are providing 
a three years’ course leading to degrees in agriculture or 
horticulture and about two thirds of the accommodation 
they provide is filled. Agricultural colleges which give 
diplomas in agriculture or horticulture after a two years’ 
course are filled to about 75 per cent. of capacity. In 
all, 2,400 students can receive higher agricultural education 
while about 2,000 are taking it, some fifteen per cent. 
of these being women in pursuit of definite aims. We 
have, moreover, nearly fifty agricultural organisers at work 
in the country, more than sixty instructors in agriculture, 
nearly eighty horticultural superintendents, about forty 
dairy instructors and another thirty who combine poultry 
keeping and dairying. Farriery has but six instructors, 
bee-keeping alone no more than three, farm accounting 
two and manual processes only one. These instructors 
are all whole time officials; part time workers, of whom 
there are many, are not enumerated. There are thirteen 
Farm Institutes full to about eighty per cent. of capacity 
and in the curriculum of a few of these, instruction in 
domestic science for women is incorporated. 

State Aid is given to the research carried out by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Cambridge University and 
Bristol University, the Reaseheath School of Agriculture 
in Cheshire, Wye College, Rothamsted, the National 
Dairying Institute at Reading, the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany at Cambridge, the Research Station 
at Waltham Cross, and the Welsh Plant Breeding Station 
at Aberystwyth. Scotland stands alone, but took £150,000 
from the Corn Production Repeal Act of 1921 to aid her 
independence and has devoted it to more than twenty 
establishments. It will be seen then, that a considerable 
sum of money is available to help the farmer and that 
work of great importance is being done. 

The development of the specialist proceeds apace and 
the outlay on advisory officers has not only doubled in 
the past two years, but will be increased in the near future. 
In a little while it may be possible for every farmer with 
the intelligence to seek enlightment, to get the best avail- 
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able information on all matters concerned with ento 
mycology, chemistry, economics, dairy bacteriology ond 
veterinary science. Advisory officers are now attached to 
fourteen provincial centres, and they add research work to 
their other duties. The interests of live stock are furthered 
by the Live Stock Breeding Scheme financed out of the 
Development Fund, and costing over £3,000 a month ; 
it is possible for the farmer to receive advice on purchasj 
maintaining, feeding and breeding live stock, and it is g 
matter of regret that so many farmers still resent all offers 
of assistance, believing in some dim, muddleheaded way 
that advice and control are first cousins. 


But even with these outlays the legitimate needs of the 
agricultural community cannot be said to be satisfied, 
Much more excellent work could be done if further money 
were available, either in the development of agricultural 
teaching in our villages, by investigation into the 
subject of agricultural engineering, or by quickening the 
work that is being done in breeding new varieties of com, 
Sound training for village teachers is of the first import- 
ance, for the chief ambition of the growing country lad 
is to get away from the country. It is well to remember 
that work not done by the State is likely to go undone, 
very few private foundations are available. 


The dangers of the present position are few, but out- 
standing. There is a tendency on the part of research 
institutes to indulge too freely in the pursuit of pure science 
and to forget that the average farmer is no scientist and 
wants something put before him in the simple words that 
reach limited intelligences. Between the research scientist 
on the one hand, and members of the advisory services 
on the other, there is a certain gulf which must be spanned 
with skill and intelligence. It would appear from a memor- 
andum on agricultural education prepared lately by Mr. 
A. W. Ashby of the Oxford School of Rural Economy, 
a very capable and level-headed investigator, with great 
experience of public work in connection with agriculture, 
that only about one-third of the students of the agricultural 
colleges or agricultural departments of universities propose 
to become either farmers or land agents. 

The Research Institute may and should study the most 
recondite subjects, but the County staff must get down 
to the land, and both the County staff and the Farm 
Institutes stand in need of development. One of the 
problems that those concerned with the progress of agn- 
culture have been unable to solve down to the present 
arises out of the size of the English farm. So many holdings 
are just large enough to enable a man with very limited 
capital to earn some sort of a living by dint of the hardest 
of hard work. The son of such a farmer cannot look for 
a degree course in agriculture and it is not easy for him 
to develop such abilities as he may possess if they are not 
strictly concerned with the rule and practice of small- 
scale farming. On the other hand Mr. Ashby has pointed 
out that it is possible for college students to obtain their 
degree in agriculture without any real knowledge of the 
practice of farming, and he suggests that a condition 
precedent to the grant of a degree should be a certificate 
of at least one year’s practical farming at home or abroad, 
Those who have endeavoured to farm by the book will 
know how hopeless the task is. There is no textbook, 
however excellent, that will enable a man whose farming 
experience is limited to the lecture room and the laboratory 
to carry on in effective competition with the lad who has 
followed with intelligence and observation the tail of the 
plough. For the rest, Mr. Ashby is quite sound when he 
reminds all who have forgotten that the research scientist 
and the teacher can only reach the land through the minds 
and muscles of the farmer and the farm worker. — 

A few years ago when Mr. Lloyd George revived the 
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its of the agriculturists at Caxton Hall and gave Lord 
lee carte blanche to make agriculture in every sense the 
of all British industries, we had a definite policy 
ofcorn production of which all these schemes of educational 
development were a part. The farmer was to have a full 
igentive to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunity, the labourer was to be placed beyond the reach 
of penury, and production was to be speeded up to a point 
st which the needs of the country would be nearer satis- 
faction than they were even in the closing years of the 
war, when a seven figure acreage had been won back to 
the plough. But since then we have had no agricultural 
policy worthy of the name, nothing better than multiplicity 
@f Councils and a scramble by all concerned to get what 
they can out of a declining industry, a scramble which has 
left labour on the poverty line, the farmer more than ever 
at the mercy of rings, trusts, and combines, and the public 
in the hands of the middle men. The one stable element 
in the midst of change has been agricultural education 
and research, and for this we have much to thank the 
ent officials of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
certain of their advisers in Oxford, Cambridge, Rothamsted 
and elsewhere, who have succeeded in impressing upon a 
succession of Ministers this one particular need. The 
question that arises now is whether the agricultural com- 
munity as a whole, the rank and file of small men hard hit, 
will take full advantage of the opportunities put before 
them. In all probability the answer will be decided first 
by the fashion in which the farmer is taught that aid is 
available, and then by the manner in which it is brought 
to his door. S. L. B. 


DANGER |! 


OLIDAYS are for the robust. Those of us who are 
H of feebler build make the mistake year after year 
of thinking that a holiday will do us good, and 
we set out for some health resort that has advertised itself 
asa Paradise, or the name of which has been divulged to 
Ws as a precious secret by a friend. We arrive at the 
health resort, which, luckily, like all health resorts, is 
provided with more than its fair share of chemists’ shops. 
Within twenty-four hours we find ourselves drifting into 
me ofthe shops. The chemist is a pale little man obviously 
suffering from overwork. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he says, as he gives 
ws a bottle, ‘‘ there’s a great deal of illness about just now. 
I've already made up more than thirty bottles this morning 
for people who have just your kind of cold. I think it’s a 
mild influenza.”’ In the hotel we feel a little apologetic for 
having to lie in bed all day and giving people trouble. We 
ae afraid, too, that we may be regarded as centres of infec- 
tin in this merry nook of health and happiness. ‘‘ Oh, 
itis nothing,” we are told. ‘‘ Everybody in the hotel has 
had to go to bed for a day or two. It is the mild weather.” 
I ought to have known on this occasion at least that 
holidays are a rather risky business, for the guide-book to 
the Riviera that I took out with me began as early as page 3 
‘o warn its readers how carefully they must guard them- 
selves against illness in those regions. It said: 


The many curves and indentations of the coast, alt hough affording 
seat beauty of scenery, are a source of danger, for they give alternate 
sun and shade with a great difference in temperature, and are the 
tause of many bad throats to people who are susceptible to them. 


| read this, I remember, with amusement and, indeed, with 


lituous optimism ; and I positively rejoiced when the book 
Went on; 


' The well-known fact that the sunset hour is the cause of much 
~ss ls more often ignored than not ; and this is not only so with 
te people and invalids, but with the absolutely strong who 
“ome out to look after the former. In most places the sun sets 


about 4 P-m. on the shortest days, and just before that, and for 


about an hour after, there is a sudden fall of temperature, and, if 
the sky be clear and cloudless, there is a condensation of moisture 
in the form of dew which even the strongest feel after the heat of 
the day : a chill is caught and often pneumonia follows. 
What a joke it seemed to find people writing like this about 
anywhere except England! I resolutely refused to believe 
it about the Riviera. 

Our charabanc from Marseilles to Hyéres, however, 
stopped at the quiet little sea-village of Cassis—‘* a health 
resort founded by Cesar for his sick soldiers,” according 
to the guide-book—to pick up an American and his wife. 
The American began to talk. He said that, no, the climate 
of Cassis didn’t suit everybody. He was feeling rather 
nervous indeed about a lady they had left behind them 
in the hotel. She was lying in bed in a low fever, which 
was the result of sitting about in the sun. The sun does 
you no harm so long as you keep walking, but if you sit 
down and bask in it before you have become acclimatised 
you may suddenly find yourself attacked by this curious 
fever. It had something to do with the effect of 
the sun’s rays on the pigment of the eye. Oh, it was a 
quite well-known disease, but very unpleasant and difficult 
to shake off. 

After that, I began to read the guide-book with greater 
respect. I told myself that my trip along the Riviera was 
going to be rather more exciting than was good for my pulse 
—that, indeed, until I got home again, I should be looking 
into the bright eyes of danger in a fashion more suited to 
explorers of equatorial swamps than to a pleasure-loving 
Presbyterian on his way to Monte Carlo. By dint of taking 
great care I managed to get safely as far as St. Raphael, 
which, says the guide-book, “‘ is now a popular winter resort 
for those English who are not afraid of a little wind.” 
There was no wind blowing at St. Raphael when I was 
there, but the sun was shining dangerously. It was so hot, 
indeed, that I longed to sit down, but I dared not. After a 
hurried and anxious walk along the sea-front, I fled for 
safety to Cannes, only to find, on opening the guide-book, 
that “‘ Cannes is not so warm a place as some others on the 
Riviera,” but that it is ‘* preferred by people who are strong, 
and have no chest or lung trouble.”” A left-handed com- 
pliment, thought I. I called on a friend at Cannes, and 
immediately asked him how he was. He replied to my great 
relief that he had never felt better in his life, but he added 
that his children seemed to be far healthier in England 
during the winter than on the Riviera. He told me that I 
must go to Grasse, the hillside town above Cannes, where 
all the flowers grow and all the perfumes are made. When 
I got back to the hotel I looked up Grasse in the guide- 
book. It said: 


Although the gathering of the flowers is such light and pleasant 
work, the pollen from them gives hay fever to many, while the 
scent of the orange blossom causes a kind of syncope or fainting-fit 
which may last for some hours. 

Anxious above all things to avoid a kind of syncope or 
fainting-fit which might last for some hours, I caught an 
early train to Nice. I had unfortunately booked my room 
in the hotel before I took the guide-book out of my bag, 
and learned what kind of a place Nice was. The guide-book 
said : 

The north-east wind blows furiously down the valley of the Var 
and also down that of the Paillon, but not to the same extent, and 
it is usually accompanied by a suffocating dust. This is one of the 
great drawbacks to Nice for a prolonged stay. 

And again : 

The biting mistral, unfortunately, is felt here very much at times, 
as Nice lies on the plain between the mouths of the Var and the 
Paillon, so that the climate is treacherous. 

M. Coué, luckily, was lecturing at Nice while I was there, 
and, remembering his formula, 1 defended myself against 
the climate with some success. It is true that there was 


no wind blowing furiously, no suffocating dust, nc dangerous 
Pp 
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sun shining or setting. In fact, it was raining just as it 
might have been in England. The rain, I admit, gave me 
a slight cold in the head. I hurried out to a chemist’s and 
bought something that I had often seen advertised— 
Dr. MacKenzie’s Famous Smelling-bottle. I incautiously 
put it close to my nose. Heavens, what a whiff! Is it 
ammonia, or what? I immediately closed the bottle and 
sat down and wrote a poem in the manner of Mr. E. C. 
Bentley : 

Dr. Mackenzie 

Got into a terrible frenzy, 

And attempted to throttle 

A man who gave him a sniff from his own smelling-bottle. 
I opened the bottle again, however, and smelt it more 
carefully on this occasion. “ Yes,” I thought, as I breathed 
it in at a safe distance, “ it isn’t exactly a perfume, but it’s 
doing me good.”” Dear Dr. Mackenzie, you did give me a 

_ Shock, but who knows what illnesses you may have saved 

me from ! 

Feeling better by now, I got into conversation with an 
English resident at Nice, and naturally drew the talk round 
to the climate of the place and the diseases it produces. 
He said that the climate was stimulating—too stimulating, 
indeed, for some people. He said that many people, on 
coming to Nice, found themselves so stimulated that they 
were unable to sleep at night and became bundles of exas- 
perated nerves. All the doctors at Nice were busy, he said, 
giving people like this soothing-injections. “It’s very 
trying,” he said. ‘ People find themselves flying into 
tempers for no reason at all. It’s just the climate.” 

As a man whose nerves tingle far too easily, I reaiised 
that Nice was no place for me. I called for a voiture and 
fled to Monte Carlo. Thank Heaven, not a word in the 
guide-book about diseases! No fainting-fits, except when 
you find how much you have lost at the roulette-tables ! 
No danger to chest or lungs except from the particularly foul 
air of the Casino with its Calvinistic solemnity and gloom. 
It was with regret that, in the end, I left such a haven of 
security and plunged into the frosty nights of northern 
Italy, and then, under the suffocating Alps, into Switzerland. 
I had come through all the risks of the Riviera practically 
unscathed. But, by the time I reached Switzerland, I knew 
that I was not a strong enough man to be able to take a 
holiday with impunity. I had dared the sunshine, dared the 
sunset, dared the biting mistral, dared the nerve-exasper- 
ating air of Nice, but the Italian antipathy to fresh air on 
long railway-journeys was too much for me. I drooped 
like a flower in a third-rate restaurant. When I got out of 
the train in Switzerland, there was nothing for it but an 
immediate visit to the chemist, and the purchase of a bottle 
with a label printed in three languages, which said: 


AGITEZ LA BOUTEILLE. 
UMSCHUTTELN. 
SHAKE THE BOTTLE. 


I took a dose, went up to the top of a mountain, came down 
again, and went to bed. I rose from my bed in the evening 
next day to creep into a wagon-lits express for home. As I 
lay in bed, I took up the guide-book in order to go over again 
the raptures of my holiday. The first paragraph on which 
my eye fell ran: 

But to return to England before the middle of May, or the begin- 
ning of June is for many people a fatal mistake, for our variable 
climate is sometimes before that most trying, and likely to undo the 
good obtained from the winter’s sojourn abroad by taking a bad 
chill. 

That was the knock-out blow. It had one good result, 
however. It filled me with the courage of despair. When I 
reached Calais, the steamer was rocking in the harbour, and 
the wind was whistling in the rigging—if a steamer has any 
rigging—like a gale on the stage. I didn’t care. I went 
into the smoking-room and ordered a whiskey-and-soda. 
The boat plunged up and down in the white suds of the sea. 
It mattered nothing tome. A man who has faced the perils 
of a Continental holiday is not to be disturbed by the 
acrobatics of a cross-Channel steamer. Y. Y. 


——— 


Correspondence 


REGISTRATION OF NATIVES 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMaAn. 

Sir,—The opening sentences of Mr. Underwood’s description, 
in your issue of January 31st, of the Registration system x 
applied to native labourers in Kenya Colony, are correct. As it 
is undeniable that he then gives your readers to understand thg 
“the bringing to justice of native employees who abscond” 
differs little from “ the taking of proceedings against an employee 
who leaves without notice in England,” his account calls fo 
amplification. 

Desertion in Kenya, already a criminal offence under the 
Masters and Servants Ordinance, was further made “ cognisable 
to the Police” in January, 1916, at a time when tens of 
thousands of natives were helping at the Front in “ Germay 
Kast.” It then sufficed for any aggrieved employer to report g 
desertion to the nearest police officer. Sheets of “tear-off” 
forms for facilitating this step were provided, free on request, 
by Government. The expensive machinery of law and police 
then got to work on the trail of the unwise native. When cap. 
tured he was the object of a State prosecution, at which the 
employer, if called by the Crown as a witness, could demand his 
witness-expenses. This being unique in British Empire practice, 
it is strange that your correspondent did not regard it as worthy 
of mention. The system was introduced under pressure from a 
section of the white employers, and was shortly afterwards 
declared by the Chief Native Commissioner in Legislative 
Council to be universally detested by the natives. 

Next to heavy direct taxation by Government, the system 
formed the strongest plank in the platform of a native agitator, 
Harry Thuku, whose meteoric career among the Kikuyu and 
Kavirondo tribes was brought to a close by arrest and deporta- 
tion in 1922. His proposal, put before thousands of natives, 
was that they should load up the tin containers containing their 
registration papers, into motor lorries, run them into Nairobi, 
and dump them on the drive of the Government House. Whether 
native dislike is visible or suppressed, it is to be noted that the 
system only persists with the toleration of the natives themselves. 
Anything in the direction of mass-action in the destruction of 
certificates would put an end to it. 

I can explain the non-application of the system to the Eun- 
pean, Indian and Arab populations of Kenya on even “ simpler 
practical grounds” than Mr. Underwood’s. These are that 
no one has been imbecile enough to imagine that its application 
would be tolerated fora day. As he sagely remarks, the attempt 
‘** would be more trouble than it would be worth.” 

Liberal-minded employers are now in a quandary. They se 
the system being maintained by annual votes of public money 
(derived chiefly from native sources) which, they feel, might be 
more beneficially employed otherwise. It has cost more than 
£100,000 to operate it upon the 450,000 natives or thereabouts 
who have been registered up to now. Since it was inaugurated 
more money has been spent on it than upon Native Education. 
It is, in particular, the sheet-anchor of the worst employers. 
How to modify or withdraw the measure with all of them main- 
taining a chorus of protest and attracting the maximum of 
native attention to the step, is indeed a delicate problem. If the 
system continues to flourish, it can scarcely fail to lead # 
renewed unrest, which may shake the authority of Government. 

The time of Administration officers, which can be employed 
in so large a variety of activities tending to native welfare, § 
unduly encroached upon by the operation of this Registration 
Ordinance. Natives are commoniy engaged for a six months 
term of work. It is hard to make primitive Africans understand 
that, outside Government employ, this generally means a term 
of 180 working days of nine hours each—Sundays, periods of 
sickness, casual leave and holidays (if any) not being counted. 
They frequently found themselves detained from their homes 
for eight or nine months at a stretch. Naturally, attempts # 
escape used to be frequent. They are fewer now. The system 
works too well—as it ought to, at a cost of £30 or so for each 
capture and conviction. : 

The defenders of the system in Kenya, while always asserting 
that it was a benefit to the native, did not for some years a 
up their courage to the point of suggesting that it should 
applied to women and children (20,000 of these were emp 
in the twelvemonths ending June 30th last). A beginning was, 
however, made in March, 1923, when by the Governors Pre- 
clamation it was applied in the Nakuro area to boys ap . 
of or above the age of twelve years. 

When the liberal-minded employers, 
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Kenya, no longer allow the political situation to be jerrymandered 
in the interests of those who are of the worst class among their 
fellow-employers, the latter will have to shut up shop. The 
former will enjoy a new lease of life in the Colony. The native 
will be more contented and the Government less embarrassed.— 


Yours, etc., 
W. McGrecor Ross, M.Inst.C.E. 
(For eighteen years Director of Public Works in Kenya). 
Woden Cottage, Kenley, Surrey. 
February 9th. 


THE SECURITY OF FRANCE 


To the Editor of Toe New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Is the question as simple as you seem to make it? You 

say, “ We could offer to guarantee with our whole strength the 

t Eastern frontier of France,” and “ there is no reason 
why that frontier should ever again be upset.” Suppose we 
give this guarantee, and that France pursues a policy, say in 
Africa or anywhere else, which is likely to rouse bad feeling in 
Germany, shall we remain passive until Germany declares war, 
and then defend the Eastern frontier of France, perhaps even 
against our judgment on the question of the origin of the war ? 
Or shall we have to exercise a continual criticism of the foreign 
policy of France, in order to make sure that if war between 
France and Germany arises, France shall not have given cause 
for attack ? 

Can we really give such a guarantee “* without reservations or 
conditions ” unless we at the same time make ourselves respon- 
sible for the whole foreign policy of France ?—Yours, etc., 

PHAROS. 

[Guaranteeing a frontier need not mean actually defending 
that frontier in case of war. It would mean that whatever the 
result of the war might be we should not consent to that frontier 
being altered.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE LAW SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sirn,—I see a statement in your current issue to the effect 
that the Law Society compels every practising solicitor to be a 
member of the Society. This proposal has often been discussed ; 
but compulsion does not at present exist, and I believe that the 
error has appeared in your columns more than once. My pro- 
fession still has some faith in the voluntary principle. I am a 
member of the Law Society ; but, personally, I should not desire 
to coerce any other solicitor into membership.—Yours, etc., 

9 New Square, E. S. P. Haynes. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

February 10th. 


KNOWLEDGE AGAINST CANCER 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMANn. 


Se,—It is evident that, not having watched the work of a 
mule spinner since a year or two before the war, my visual 
memory is blurred after reading the recent work on the condi- 
tions under which cancer develops in the irritated skin. The 
worker does not sit but stands. I regret the error, which is, 
however, entirely immaterial. The point is that certain con- 
stituents, only to be called impurities, in the oil used in the 
Process, have been found to be specifically soluble in certain of 
ne secretions of the skin-area, between the thighs, in which the 
disease develops. (All students will remark on the parallel with 
Chimney-Sweep’s cancer,’ due to another irritant, but occur- 
tmg in the same sites.) Against the new evidence and the 
jw legal decision, the asserted view of the masters or some 
ona m, and “their doctors,” that they are not concerned is 
. ently no longer tenable, and I do not doubt that henceforth, 
one or another of the easy, obvious ways, the disease will be 
— It furnishes an excellent illustration of my long 
roe hea the proper task of cancer research at this stage 
: e irritant agents, rather than to examine the subse- 
a I have often been the fortunate guest of hos- 
on co nn aplanens and never intended, in my comments, 
ping accusation.—Yours, etc., LENS 

February 10th. : 


THE NEW CURE-ALL 
To the Editor of Tak Nzw Sraresman. 


gna not your contributor “‘ Lens” ride his hobby- 
. death ? The majority of your readers are naturally 
& position to question his truculent dogmatism, even 


they may a little resent being called “ insular” and 


“* Chauvinists.” Criticism of established persons is nearly 
always desirable, and frequently necessary; but even the 
medical profession is not composed entirely of fools and 
scoundrels. Of course, it would be better to know what will 
make the diseased body function healthily than to make good 
deficiencies in “‘ home production.” But, until we do know 
this, we must rely on the latter. And I, for one, should very 
much like to know on what evidence “ Lens” bases his state- 
ment that iodides influence myxoedema, as thyroid extract 
or thyroidine does. It is not the general experience. I wonder 
if he is familiar with the records of Magnus Levy’s observations 
and experiments in this matter. It seems to me a ridiculous 
overstatement to say that iodine will save “Lens’” “stupid 
countrymen and the next generation, after the perfectly glorious 
fashion now proceeding from triumph to triumph in Switzerland, 
the United States and other countries.” The actual and 
possible value of the drug iodine has long been recognised by 
every intelligent doctor. Research into its action on the 
human body has been and is being keenly prosecuted; and 
it is wicked to suggest that as soon as results are clearly 
established they are not immediately brought into practice. 

One other small point in the article and its logic. ‘ Lens 
seems to have been struck by the absence of goitre in Tuscany, 
and argues therefrom that the low incidence of cancer in Italy 
is likely to be due to the same cause, i.e., presumably, iodine 
once more. One might as well argue that the relative infre- 
quency of endemic goitre in this country is probably due to 
the same cause as that which leads to our heavy cancer mor- 
tality. I am all for the popularisation of established medical 
knowledge ; but that makes me the more resentful of ex parte 
statements made with the assumed authority of proved truths. 
—Yours, etc., Harry ROBERTS. 

February 7th. 

[‘* Lens” writes : “ Iregret having written so to ruffle Dr. Roberts 
that he should write wildly. I have not called, nor thought 
of, iodine as a cure-all ; and especially not as a new cure-all, 
but have deplored the queer medical fashion which led to its 
neglect after its virtues against goitre had been well proved 
a century ago. Whether or not Dr. Roberts calls me wicked, 
I do suggest that, probably because the essential work has been 
done abroad and not here, clearly established results are not 
immediately brought into practice. Mariné’s results in the 
States date from 1917; the Swiss evidence was already con- 
clusive years ago, and in this country we are only, as yet, 
talking of a goitre survey. Regarding the positive correlation 
between the incidence of cancer and of goitre, Dr. Roberts 
reproves me in a final sentence for which my article offers no 
warrant, and quotes what he assumes to be a fact regarding 
cancer and goitre in this country. I do not know Dr. Percy 
Stocks, but, on his account, since Dr. Roberts resents my remarks, 
I will say that I resent his contemptuous and casual comments 
on this subject, which merely show that he is unable or unwilling 
to read and appreciate the highly skilled, infinitely laborious 
and prolonged work of Dr. Stocks, to which I duly gave the 
reference in my article. The paper is superb and most hopeful ; 
it has had the advantage of Professor Karl Pearson’s advice 
and unrivalled mathematical knowledge, the evidence rests 
upon a vast amount of post-mortem work as well as statistics, 
and Dr. Roberts, instead of going to the paper and trying to 
understand it, merely takes the opportunity to relieve himself 
of his spleen. But if we are to discuss the remarkable pathology 
of that ductless gland—as the ancients understood it—we shall 
never be done.’’—Eb. N.S.] 


LORD MORLEY’S CREED 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A propos of the review of a life of Lord Morley in last 
week’s NEw STATESMAN, I note that in the Private Diaries of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West (Murray, 1922) the following passages 
occur : 

P. 146.—Acton said he really thought John Morley and Frederic 
Harrison believed in no future existence, or individuality, or 
Supreme Being—like Renan and Taine. 

Pi sir A. W.) don’t believe it, and quoted John Morley as saying 
to me seriously, ‘God bless you.” 

Also : 
P. 223.—December 6.—Saw J. Morley, who looked very ill, 
off from Charing Cross to Cannes; had a little talk about “ Christian 

Brethren” and the state of things in general. He said, as we 

parted, “ Pray for me.” 

This latter expression, to the use of which your reviewer calls 
attention, is very seldom heard in England; but appears to 
have been not infrequently used by Lord Morley, who is generally 
supposed, and I believe correctly, to have held strongly agnostic 
re gees, nly etc., ARNOLD PHILIP. 
St. George’s House, 

West Street, Chichester. 

February 3rd. 


” 
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DR. W. CROTCH 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEesMAN. 

Smr,—For some long time I have been endeavouring to 
obtain full particulars of the life and works—both musical and 
artistic—of the well known Dr. Crotch (1775-1847). 

There must be many MSS., musical compositions, letters, 
lectures, artistic works, also many portraits of him, still in 
private hands, which ought to be consulted before a Life of 
him can be written. If any of your readers could help me 
in this literary work, I should be most grateful if they would 
communicate with me at once.—Yours, etc., 

King’s College, Cambridge. A. H. MAnn. 

February 5th. 


Miscellany 


NAPOLEON III. 


APOLEON III. must have grown so accustomed 
N to queer shifts of fortune during his life that 
he would scarcely be surprised if he learned of 
the strange turn of the wheel which has made him at the 
moment the subject of the best piece of work in historical 
biography which is being written in English.* Academic 
historians are not perhaps the men from whose numbers 
good biographers may be expected to emerge. They belong 
to a conscientious and laborious race, apt to be sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of the note-book, to be made cowards 
of by the fear of the learned reviewer. Burrowing deep 
below the surface of their subject they feel safe enough. 
But to write a good book a man must come out into the 
open, put his notebooks in their place and say what he 
has to say as if he meant it. Mr. Simpson, the third 
volume of whose study of Napoleon III. is being eagerly 
awaited by those who have read the first two, is academically 
double-dyed, an Oxford man who holds a Fellowship at 
Cambridge. But he has been bold enough to choose a 
subject, the very attraction of which for the litterateur 
seems to warn off the professional historian. No wonder 
that the Man of Destiny has appealed to gladiators of the 
pen, from Kinglake to Mr. Guedalla, but for that very 
reason perhaps, seekers after truth have thought that the 
less said about him the better. Anyhow, almost without 
exception they have left the details of his early life in 
decent obscurity, and used his career as ruler of France 
as a means rather to point a moral than to adorn a tale. 
And for the Continental historian—French, German or 
Italian—the moral is so portentous that it is no wonder the 
man threatens to disappear under it. If your heart is still 
bleeding for France, or swelling with pride in Bismarck, 
or throbbing with enthusiasm for Cavour or Mazzini, 
how can you be expected to care for what may be said for 
Napoleon III.? On the other hand, if, like Ollivier, 
you are cast for the réle of advocatus diaboli, how can you 
possibly avoid overstating your case? In the face of all 
this a less hopeful man than Napoleon would surely have 
come to the conclusion that he was the last person who 
could expect detailed and sympathetic treatment from a 
historian. 

But detailed and sympathetic treatment is exactly what 
Mr. Simpson gives him. For once an Englishman who 
is also a Don has embarked on what is at once a piece of 
literature and of serious history. Fortune has relented 
again, and anybody who wants to know what Napoleon III. 
was really like can now do so with a minimum of trouble 
and the maximum of enjoyment. 

So far the story has only been told up to the end of the 
Crimean War, in two volumes, the first of which deals 
entirely with Louis Napoleon as a gentleman of fortune. 
As the author says, if his public life is to be taken seriously 
there is every justification for a thorough study of the 
future Emperor’s youth and early manhood. This is the 


* The Rise of Louis Napoleon and Louis Napoleon and the Recovery 
of France, 1848-56, by F. A. Simpson. (Longmans.) 








a 


way to get to know him, and is there anyone in the nine. 
teenth century who is better worth knowing? Of course, 
the youthful Louis is not easy to take seriously; that i, 
one of his qualities. If you are going to treat him merely 
as the material for historical generalisations and moralising. 
it does not matter to you exactly how much fanfaronag, 
and how much solid sense there was in his Many 
@ Artillerie, and how many letters he wrote with his ow, 
hand to accompany the innumerable complimentary copies 
which he so carefully distributed. Such devices as his 
planting of a live eagle in melancholy isolation on the to 
of the mast of the ship in which he set out with such high 
hopes for the conquest of France from Boulogne, will no 
doubt seem to = beneath the dignity of history, 4s 
will also the full story of the escape from Ham; but this 
is not Mr. Simpson’s point of view. He is interested iy 
everything that concerns his subject : 


On the 25th (of May, 1846), Conneau, Thélin, and Louis Napoleon 
arose at daybreak. Listening anxiously, and peering stealthily 
into the Courtyard, they heard the drawbridge let down and say 
the workmen enter between two files of soldiers a little after five 
o’clock. It was a glorious morning, but for a moment it seemed 
that the attempt might have to be again postponed. For the 
conspirators noticed that the one soldier who of all others had 
been remarkable for the close scrutiny to which he subjected 
all passers-by was now stationed at the gate. To their great 
relief, he was taken off duty at six o’clock. Louis Napoleon 
now hurried into his disguise—a coarse shirt, blue trousers, a 
blue blouse, and a workman’s apron. , . Thick wooden clogs 
added a couple of inches to his height; a dash of rouge lent 
colour to his pale cheeks; a long, flowing wig fell over his 
ears; a peasant’s hat covered his head. In his pocket he carried 
his mother’s farewell letter to him, as well as the one written to 
her by the Emperor on his birth. These were talismans which 
had been soaked in the salt water of Boulogne while the National 
Guard were firing at him into the sea: they should go with him 
now on this yet more risky adventure, even if they added somewhat 
to the risk of detection on the frontier. A little after seven the 
decisive step was taken ; the prince shaved off his thick moustache 
and whiskers. Now he had burned his boats. After this ther 
could be no turning back. And as he gazed on his altered appear- 
ance in the glass, Louis Napoleon may have fingered that other 
talisman which he had slipped into his blouse—a short dagger, 
with which he could make an end in case of need. ... It was 
by this time nearly a quarter past seven. Thélin strolled out 
of the room into the passage, where the workmen were busy 
on the stairway. It was a fine morning, and—would they like a 
drink ? It was a grand morning, and they would be delighted 
to drink with him. All trooped downstairs to a room on the 
ground floor. Here Thélin produced liquor enough for his purpose. 
Then he slipped out, hastened up to his master, and told him 
that the moment was come. Louis shouldered a short plank 
which he had in readiness—it had been one of the rough shelves 
on which he kept his books—and putting a clay pipe in his mouth 
stepped out into the passage. He was hardly out of the door 
when a stray workman accosted him, taking him for a companion. 
Without answering, he walked down the passage. Thélin kept 
just in front of him, carrying ‘‘ Ham,” his master’s pet dog. To- 
gether they went down the stairs; then Thélin hurried forward 
to the doorway, where the two warders were posted. The valet 
at once engaged one of them in conversation, telling him that his 
master was ill; he contrived that in speaking to him the sentinel 
should turn his back to the door. Louis then marched out, his 
face screened by the plank from the other warder. Through 
nervousness or clumsiness—for he was a mere cigarette-smoker— 
he let fall his pipe as he was walking across the square; he 
presence of mind enough, however, to stop ruefully in the article - 
his flight, and carefully collect the broken pieces. . . . a 
doorway, he gruffly asked leave to pass. The soldiers at : 
wicket—especially a certain drummer—looked curiously 4 
this peculiar workman, who wore clogs on a fine day. ‘ie 
Meanwhile, the wicket-keeper opened the gate. On ae 
drawbridge Louis passed another official; the sentinel on . 
other side let him pass without hesitation. The prince cooatly 
longer a prisoner; but he was not yet out of danger. He — rr 
passed the gate when he saw two workmen coming towa wd them 

He held his plank before his face as he passed them, and hea 

say, “‘Oh, it’s Bertron.” After that all went well. , 

Such a passage as this shows that Mr. an 
a story well. But, taken out of its context, 1 boy 
justice to the skill with which such detailed narrative * 

d i in bold relief every side of Napoleon s 

arranged to bring out in relie ry i a 
character. As it is, there emerges from the first vo , 
a picture which, for all the humour of its ——. Py 
careful chronicling of so many ludicrous episodes, 
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much youthful folly and childish optimism, is yet a 
thoroughly convincing portrait of a man of high courage, 
ability and extraordinary persistence. Above all, 
it is the portrait of one whom we cannot help liking, if 
oily because he has made himself so likeable to the most 
thorough and accurate student of his life. You are bound 
gs you read to respect the rare gifts and rigorous methods of 
the historian, and the more you fall under the spell of 
yr. Simpson, the more surely he leads you under that of 

Louis Napoleon. 

The second volume is a piece of historical writing even 
superior to the first, the work of a maturer stylist and a more 
experienced master of method. In it Mr. Simpson takes 
his proper place among authoritative historians. You 
yatch him in carefully documented footnotes or closely 

pages breaking a lance now with Mr. Herbert 
Paul, now with Lane Poole, now with Mr. Thayer, and now 
with the redoubtable M. de la Gorce himself. Here is a 
verdict on the value as a historian of Kinglake, whose 
rason for his unfairness to Napoleon (a case of Cherchez 
la femme) is discreetly relegated to Mr. Simpson’s bibli- 
ography. ‘‘ Though abounding in unintentional inaccuracies ; 
itis only under the exigencies of a certain private vendetta 
that Kinglake deliberately distorts facts, save when the 
facts are themselves guilty of running counter to his main 
thesis that Lord Raglan was a great General.” Time and 
agin Mr. Simpson shows that he does not write so well 
because he has not read enough to know his subject. 
Take his discussion of the complicated question as to 
whether Sir John Russell was right in assuming that 
Napoleon did not want to make peace with Russia in 
1855. This tangle is unravelled simply enough by the 
reading of Lord Cowley’s Secret Dispatches, which show 
that, though Napoleon did desire peace, Sir John Russell 
was kept in ignorance of the fact. ‘* Then who tricked Sir 
John?” ... Mr. Simpson’s conclusion is that it was 
done by “an extraordinary economy of truth” on the 
part of Palmerston and Clarendon. Another incident 
that shows Mr. Simpson at his most accurate and ingenious 
isthat of the negotiations conducted by de Lesseps in May, 
1849, with Mazzini and the Roman Republic. In an 
daborate note it is clearly shown that it was to the interest 
not of Napoleon but of Mazzini to play for delay. Already, 
before de Lesseps undertook the Embassy, the French, 
were around Rome in overwhelming strength. Louis’s 
hope of getting them to see reason was based on making 
them appreciate the hopeless odds against them. Mazzini 
om the other hand was determined to make them resist 
the French by keeping them in the dark on this precise 
point, and what made the de Lesseps negotiations hopeless 
was Mazzini’s determination to fight at all costs. Out of 
these and other minutiz is constructed a case for Napoleon’s 
good faith in the whole unhappy business of Oudinot’s 
siege of Rome, one of the leading counts in the case against 
Napoleon as the sincere friend of Italy. 

But if there is the sharpest of edges and the keenest of 
points to the weapons with which Mr. Simpson does battle 
for his thesis, he is a good deal more than a formidable 
controversialist. If his technical equipment comes more 
. ly into evidence, he does not for a moment lose 
his skill as a writer. He can make a picture every bit 
as well as he can make a point. Here is one upon that 
famous 1850 tour of the provinces : 

—* the leisured heart of Normandy were no exiled crowds 
ans to be appeased, no fiery interruptions to be quenched, 
ee manifestations to be quelled ; only in the very hone 
~ Season of fruitfulness, long days of placid driving under 
triumphal arches down the still, narrow streets of Cathedral towns, 
vee the county thro’ lines of peasants in holiday attire, who 
peaceably from their habitations to see Napoleon’s 


_ on whom as he passed they pressed flowers and bouquets till 
Very carriage became one garland of flowers. 





Each episode of the complicated story is fitted into its 
place with the deftest skill; and so, however crowded 
the stage becomes, whether it is the details of the coup 
@ état that are being explained or the Italian national move- 
ment which is being traced, or the course of the Crimean 
War which is being followed ; or the diplomacy of Palmer- 
ston, the European position of Nicholas, the sufferings of 
Poland, which are being described, always in the centre is 
the figure of the man who made Paris the capital of Europe. 
All the while it is the Emperor’s hopes and fears, schemes 
and devices, little acts of kindness and courage, of tact 
and insight, of childish love of mystification and inveterate 
penchant for conspiracy which hold the story together 
and form its master-plot. How irresistible he proved 
to Queen Victoria, “fascinating, melancholy and engaging” 
as he was—‘I felt—I do not know how to express it— 
safe with him.” How, after the Peace, it amused him 
to ask a couple of generals to dinner and at dessert to rise 
and toast them suddenly as Marshals; how with Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg he would sit in his armchair smoking 
cigarette after cigarette, speaking almost like a man in 
a dream, giving the impression of a German savant rather 
than of a sovereign of France, and reciting whole poems of 
Schiller in their original language. How vigorously he 
resisted in the early days of his Presidency the insidious 
attempt of Thiers to make him shave off his moustache ; 
how when Eugénie took him to a bullfight he never once 
raised his eyes throughout the performance. How he 
very nearly rode over the cliff at Boulogne, having let go 
of the reins of his horse in order to manage the telescope 
with which he was sweeping the horizon for the first 
sight of royal visitors from England. And how much he 
hoped in the crisis of the Crimean War from the cavalry 
tent to cover both man and horse and the astonishingly 
powerful new rocket which he had himself invented. 


Mr. Simpson is the first to admit that there is “a good 
deal of the White Knight” in Napoleon III.’s composition, 
and that abiding scars remained in his character from 
his early adventures and misfortunes. But he rests his 
case in the Emperor’s favour on those traits of character 
which made him, in one sense at least of that ambiguous 
word, a Liberal. ‘“ Thanks to the eloquence of his advo- 
cates and to his ultimate success William III. is generally 
remembered as the single-minded artificer of a great 
international deliverance (in spite of such episodes as 
Glencoe). Thanks to the eloquence of his opponents and 
his own final failure, a fate less fortunate has befallen 
Napoleon III.; a ruler by instinct, generous to a fault, 
humane to the verge of weakness, himself also in some sort 
the deliverer of a nation not his own.” It is the failure 
to do justice either to his innate good qualities, or to 
his positive achievement for European Liberalism which, 
according to Mr. Simpson, is the most serious defect of 
his historians. They belong, he thinks, most of them, to 
the class of those who would be all the better for “ being 
made to believe in six accidents before breakfast.”” Time 
and again when they see Machiavellian foresight and 
deep-laid schemes, they are wrong ; their calling gives them 
a natural yearning after signs of poetic justice, and so they 
manufacture a stage villain out of a very human man. 
To put this man back into his true place, with all his oddities 
and imperfections, with his streaks of sensitiveness and 
impetuousity, of kindliness and simplicity, of insight and 
childishness, was a task well worth attempting, and Mr. 
Simpson is doing it with so much care and with so much 
zest that even those who disagree with his conclusions, will 
surely hope that nothing—least of all the fact that he does 
not seem to have found so far nearly as many readers as 
he deserves—will deter him from carrying his task through 
to its end. KENNETH BELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON 
THE NORDIC MAN 


INCE I wrote my article about the Nordic Man 
S I have received a great quantity of letters 
from— I was about to write “‘ from al] quarters 
of the world,” when I suddenly remembered that 
there would not be time for that, and that the lie 
would stick out—a great quantity of letters, I say, 
from all sorts of people. It shows at once how widely 
The New Statesman circulates, and what interest my 
handling of this great subject aroused. 

Some of these letters are abusive, some laudatory, 
some critical; all three categories are to me sacred 
when the writers have the courage to give name and 
address, and I would not divulge to the public the 
confidences they contain. But I think I may be 
allowed to answer here such correspondents as refused 
to give name and address. They will serve as examples 
to show how little the true doctrine of the Nordic 
Man has, so far, penetrated the masses. 


Of course it will soak through at last, as all great 
scientific truths do—such as the doctrine of Natural 
Selection and the peculiar properties of the stuff called 
Ether, not to speak of Magna Charta, which even the 
poorest scavenger in the street to-day reveres as the 
origin of his freedom. 

But so far this new discovery of the Nordic Man 
has not spread as it should have done. 

Thus the first of my correspondents (who signs 
** Gullio ” and gives no address but Brighton) is puzzled 
at the aptitude of the Romans in their best period for 
administration and government, and even, in a primitive 
fashion, for war. He admits that all this may be 
much exaggerated, and from what he has seen of the 
Romans (he was down among them lately) he cannot 
believe everything he hears of their ancestors. But 
still (he supposes) there must be a solid kernel of truth 
in it; for after all, the name “ Roman” was given 
to a great number of institutions—including the 
Empire itself—and he asks me—rather crudely—how 
this was possible if the Mediterranean race were as 
vile as ovr greatest authorities have discovered it to 
be. It is odd that the simple answer to this difficulty 
has not occurred to the writer. It is that those who 
governed the Empire, and led the armies, called 
“Roman” were Nordic. This could be proved in 
several ways, but all of them might be open to objection 
save the unanswerable one that if these men had not 
been Nordic, they could not have succeeded as they 
did. The Scipios, the Julian House, Hadrian—to 
cite at random—were manifestly and _ necessarily 
Nordic : for men do not act as they acted unless they 
are of pure bred Nordic stock. 

The same is true of other manifestations of intelli- 
gence and vigour in Mediterranean countries. Thus 
the Italians and even the Greeks have left a consider- 
able body of remarkable literature both in prose and 
in verse, and in the case of Italy, we have even quite 
modern examples of literary excellence—at least, so 
I am assured by those who are acquainted with the 
idioms of the inferior races. But upon examination 
it will always be found that the authors, though using 





et 


a base medium, were Nordic. The committee which 
we collectively call by the mythological term “ Homer,” 
and which drew up and passed certainly the Mliag 
and possibly the Odyssey, were clearly Nordic in cop. 
position. Catullus was as Nordic as he could be 
The Nordic character of Aristotle is a commonplace, 
Dante was Nordic. So was Leopardi. 

Take any outstanding Italian or other Mediterranegp 
name and you will find upon close examination that 
the man to whom it is attached was of the Nordic 
type: Napoleon Buonaparte occurs at once to the 
mind. 

Another correspondent has come upon the thing 
from a different angle. He knows enough of the great 
new discovery to understand the term “ cephalic 
index,”’ and he has had his own cephalic index taken 
by a cephalogian who practises in Ealing. He did 
so under the impression, of course, that he was of 
sound Nordic stock; but to his horror the measure. 
ments have come out an extreme form of Alpine! 
He asks me what he is to do about it? I can assure 
him (and though I do not claim to be an expert in 
Moronovitalogy I am fairly well up in my elements) 
that his anxiety is groundless. Though, of course, 
skull measurement is the basis of the three great divis- 
ions, yet if a man have Nordic qualities clearly apparent 
in his birth and culture, these easily predominate 
over what might be the natural tendencies of brachy- 
cephalic humanity. It would be a fine state of 
things, indeed, if we had to rule out of the Nordic 
excellence all those great men of the English past who, 
so far as we can judge from their portraits, had some- 
thing flat-headed about them. 

A third correspondent—who signs her letter “ Onyx” 
—is troubled about her children. There are five: 
three charming boys and two delightful girls. She 
has measured their heads with her husband's calipers 
(he is an architect in full employment) and she finds 
that her eldest and her youngest are quite unmis- 
takably Mediterranean; her second eldest painfully 
Alpine, only her second youngest clearly Nordic; 
while the one in the middle, a boy (by name, she tells 
me, Ethelred) seems to be a strange mixture of all 
three. 

I cannot reply personally to this correspondent, 
as she does not give an address ; but I trust that these 
lines will meet her eye. I would have her note that 
in the first place the skulls of children are no index 
to the shape they will have when they fossilise in mature 
years ; and next, that even if these varied types appeal 
in her family, it is not remarkable, for all three types 
are present in England. Moreover, she may have 
travelled. 

A fourth correspondent, a clergyman I fancy, whe 
signs ‘ Scholasticus,’”’ writes me a long rigmarole 
(I cannot call it by any politer name), in which he 
calls the whole theory subversive of sound morals, 
and asks whether we are to believe that man “ created 
in the image of his Maker, and responsible to his 
Creator,”’ etc., etc., etc. 

Really, to this kind of thing there is only one answet- 
Science does not clash with religion ; it clashes with 
nothing except unreason and untruth. Science ® 
simply organised knowledge, based upon experimett 
and accurate measurement over so wide a field as to 
be established with absolute certitude. Now Science 
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dearly proves that these three races, the Nordic, 


wala the Alpine and the Mediterranean, exist side by side 
in Europe, and affirms that the Nordic (to which 


| = scientific men belong) possesses those qualities upon 
d be, which alone men can pride themselves. Science 
place demonstrates the defects and vices of the Alpine, and 

’ | the baseness and degradation of the Mediterranean 
ee sock. If my reverend critic likes to knock his head 
| je against a stcue wall, I cannot help it. But it seems 
Jondie to me an extraordinary thing to find any man possessing 
~" enough education to write consecutively, opposing 


(at this time of day) established scientific truths in 
thi the name of hypothetical principles, the figments of 
hing imagination and vanity. His “Creator” “ image,” 
great Fs responsibility,”’ are all of them mere words ; not one 
of them has been established by accurate and repeated 
measurement, nor have they one single experiment 
e did conducted under scientific conditions to support 
them: while on the other side we have the unanimous 
ma agreement of Meyerbath, Karsowitz, Brahmsohn, Far- 
pas rago, Cent-Six, Blauwvenfeld, Tabouche, Smith of 
Milwaukee (Hamilcar Q. Smith—perhaps the greatest 


te authority of all), van Houten and his famous relative 
ae Klotz—but why should I prolong the list? My 
me objector will look in vain through “Il the distinguished 

m4 ranks of modern science to find a single name supporting 
re his objection. All agree that our characters and actions 
m4 proceed from a cephalic index, and all are agreed upon 
. : i the relative values of the three main races of Europe. 
ondie P.S.—To my correspondent “ A.M.,”’ who has also 
aa given no address, I must reply in this brief postscript. 
an No, the facial angle, as measured from the point of 


the chin tangentially, the parietal curve of the fore- 
head, and from the cusp of the left nostril to the base 
_ | ofthe corresponding ear-lobe, is no longer the criterion 
ce ofcharacter. I thought I had made that plain. Thirty- 
ae five years ago, when I was a boy, all scientists were 
par agreed that the facial angle was the one certain and 
oly test of moral attitude and intellectual power ; 
fully but that opinion is now universally abandoned, and 
die: the facial angle is replaced by the cephalic index. 
é H. BEwwoc. 


f all 
lent, Drama 
_ SILENCE 


that 


ndex —. is an American drama which has had a 
ture great success in its own country. It is now to be 
pear seen at the Queen’s Theatre. Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
ypes f Plays the crook with a heart of gold in it very well, and his 
have big-dog handsomeness is a great asset. The play opens 
upon @ noisy wedding party. The bride (this is her third 
who marriage and Mr. Tearle is the reluctant bridegroom) is a 
role | ‘toon-keeper, and the effect of long skirts (we are 
he mn the eighteen-nineties) is to produce an impression of 
rals, diity which counteracts oddly the disreputableness 
ated the scene desired by the dramatist. The rites 

of the marriage which is to be celebrated in an hour 
we unfamiliar to us; but just before the arrival of the 
totary, or whatever he is, the noisy gaiety of the party is 
wer. J lterrupted by a policeman carrying in the inanimate body 
with } of 8 poor, but evidently good, girl. She revives a little 
> is | Wer the influence of brandy, and we then learn that she 
nent the woman the crook with a heart of gold really loves 
sto J 0d that she is with child by him. She has been waiting 
ence sutside the Saloon for a chance of speaking to him, and 








while waiting she was knocked down by a lorry. Is he 
determined to go through with this marriage ? She has a 
steady lover whom she does not love, who has pressed for 
her final decision. The crook with a heart of gold says she 
must marry the man who will give her decent chances, for if 
he himself does not marry the saloon-keeper, she will show 
him up, and he will have to go to prison for forgery. He 
would be ready, nay relieved, to expiate his first offence, 
but his love has been innocently involved, and she would 
be found guilty, too; their child would be born in prison. 
Enter the steady lover who carries her off to a hospital. 
The saloon-keeper loses her temper and refuses to go on 
with the marriage, and so to prison the crook with a heart of 
gold must go. The good girl dies in hospital giving birth 
to a daughter. Twenty years pass. 

During this interval of time the steady lover has made 
good and become the prosperous editor and owner of a 
paper ; the crook has become an adept at pea and thimble, 
and the girl, brought up as the daughter of the editor, is 
about to make a good match. Five old letters written by 
her mother have been stolen from the crook by his partner 
who intends to use them as blackmailing instruments ; 
it is to warn the editor that the crook appears on the scene 
again. Of course, the editor thinks he has come to black- 
mail him, and his appearance coincides with a libel case 
which is brewing up between the paper and the District 
Attorney, who has been exposed for taking “ graft ’’ from 
thieves and race-course swindlers. The District Attorney 
is a bad hard man. When the crook’s partner turns up, the 
editor, with the help of the crook, forces the letters from him, 
but the blackmailer is not at the end of his resources. 
He has had them photographed, and he is about to leave the 
stage after a furious tirade such as temporarily thwarted 
blackmailers vent on these occasions, when the girl who has 
picked up her father’s revolver (a necessary adjunct in all 
interviews with blackmailers), shoots him through the door 
from the passage. Whether this was an accident or an 
intention is left rather vague. Anyhow it is an opportunity 
for the crook with a heart of gold whom she has been told is 
her real father, to take the blame for the murder. He is 
tried and convicted. In the first scene in the next act, 
which gives the title to the play, we see him in the condemned 
cell. The District Attorney suspects his innocence, besides, 
it is the editor he wants to lay by the heels. To every 
question the condemned man continues to reply, “ I'm not 
talking.” A bogus priest, however, extracts the truth 
in confession, and the girl, who believed he was certain 
of reprieve, now rushes in and confesses. The District 
Attorney sees in this a trick. In the new trial the girl will 
get a sentimental acquittal and his enemy, the editor, will 
escape—besides, he does not believe she fired the shot. In 
the last scene the crook has been reprieved, and the District 
Attorney, seeing that his enemy will anyhow escape him, 
decides to do as much damage as he can by arresting the 
girl. He is finally intimidated from taking this step by an 
able threatening speech from the crook with a heart of gold, 
who resolves to live honestly henceforward, a wanderer in 
a rough but glorious world. 


It is better to tell the story of this kind of play with 
some minuteness for two reasons. It is the only way to 
enable readers to judge if they want to see it or not; it 
is also the only way of exhibiting its merits and defects. Its 
merits are (I hope I have shown this) that it is carefully 
constructed and thorough-going. It is touching at moments; 
it is written in honour of self-sacrifice ; it goes well. It is 
at the same time unreal, and written with a view to enabling 
an audience to enjoy to the utmost the feeling that their own 
hearts are in the right place. This, of course, is slightly 
misleading and rather debilitating. 

Desmonp MacCartiy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
i. WILL now resume the story of Lady Suffolk, 
whose history, tho’ she had none of that influence 
on the transactions of the Cabinet that was 
expected, will still probably be more entertaining to Two 
young Ladies than a magisterial detail of political events, 
the traces of which at least may be found in journals and 
brief chronicles of the time. The interior of courts and the 
lesser features of history are precisely those with which 
we are least acquainted, I mean the age preceding our 
own. Such anecdotes are forgotten in the multiplicity 
of those that ensue, or reside only in the memory of idle 
old persons, or have not yet emerged into publicity from 
the porte feuilles of such garrulous Brantomes as myself. 
et I will not call myself, for while I have such charming 
Disciples as you Two to inform ; and the acute or plodding 
politicians, for whom they are not meant, may condemn 
these pages ; which is preferable, the labour of the Historian 
who toils for fame and for applause from he knows not whom ; 
or my careless commission to paper of perhaps insignificant 
passages that I remember, but penned for the amusement 
of a Pair of such sensible and cultivated minds as I never 
met at so early an age, and whose pretty eyes I do know 
will read me with candour, and allow me that mite of 
fame to which I aspire, their approbation of my endeavours 
to divert their evenings in the country. O Guicciardin, 
is posthumous Renown so valuable as the satisfaction 
of reading these Court tales to the lovely Berrys ? ”’ 
* * * 


The above passage is taken from page 57 of Horace 
Walpole’s Reminiscences, written in 1788, of which the 
Oxford Press have just published a pleasant reprint at 
the price of 42s. I need hardly describe these remin- 
iscences further: they deal with two kings, George I. and 
George II., their ministers, queens, and mistresses, in the 
manner of the best society raconteur who ever wrote 
English. In an appendix are notes of his conversations 
with the Countess of Suffolk in her old age; the most 
discreet, ineffectual, quiet, dispassionate and unpresuming 
of royal mistresses, whose life, no doubt to the astonish- 
ment of her ghost, has lately been written at lavish length 
by Mr. Lewis Melville (Hutchinson). As far as_ these 
reminiscences are concerned with her and her relations 
to George II. and Queen Caroline, my attention was arrested 
by a point which may be also interesting to others. 

* * * 


We cannot wander back a hundred years in imagination 
without being struck by the rigid reality of social dis- 
tinctions in the past; and eighteenth-century memoirs 
often suggest that these barriers were sometimes quite 
impervious to natural sympathies. We come across 
odd streaks of apparent callousness in sensitive people 
where their social inferiors are concerned, or at least 
glaring instances of utter disregard of their inferior’s self- 
respect. Of course only at moments, for, however strong 
convention may be, consciousness of a common humanity 
is always there at the back of people’s minds; some- 
times, especially in earlier times, producing the queerest 
contrasts in behaviour. I do not suppose that the courtiers 
who ragged with ‘‘ Old Rowley ”’ felt it at all odd that the 
next moment they should be offering him a dish on their 
knees or trembling embarrassed before him; and when I 
have peeped into the court of the Great Eliza the rapidity 
with which she was wont to pass from grossest familiarity 
into hieratic aloofness has seemed startling. In the Middle 
Ages when the divinity of Kings, the sacredness of the 
persons of bishops and cardinals, the venerability of lords 
and princes, were more instinctively accepted, these chops 
and changes must have been still more violent. What 
an immense surprise reverberates through old literature 
that the great are also human and “ come to dust” ; what 
potaniet and, I think, we may fairly say, what humour- 
ess, humility, similar thoughts seem to have inspired in 
the great themselves. The King prostrated himself before 
the Invisible King and when he turned round, lo! while 
ao a he was also a golden image; the great 
in turn knelt before the idol and upon them too some 





rc, 


mystic shimmer was shed, one even faintly transmissipj 
to those immediately beneath them. They, too, are splashed 
with drops of gold from the fount of honour. This hier. 
archic system does not exactly collapse, but gradually 
it engages more and more constantly only men’s frivoloys 
moods (except in war and danger), their snobbishness jf 
you will, until it fades into a potent system of social make. 
believe which intimidates without being convincing. Liter. 
ature, as usual, lingers behind change. Far into the 
eighteenth century tragedy is still the property of nobles 
and princes, nor are other men allowed to feel sorrows 
sufficiently august; their sufferings being conceived as 
more trivial, and fitter for the Comic Muse. But the 
grades are still definitely marked in this merely socia| 
simulacrum of a hierarchic system, and Walpole’s Lady 
Suffolk, for instance, is exactly to George II. and Queen 
Charlotte what some servant-mistress, daughter perha: 

of a tenant on their estate, would have been to that lady 
and her husband. The point which arrested me was that 
she herself was treated by the King and Queen with exactly 
the same lack of consideration which sometimes shocks 
us in the eighteenth century aristocrat’s treatment of 
his inferiors, and that she took it herself with exactly 
the same kind of resigned recognition that all was very 
right and proper, as they did. : 


* aa * 


The King was a man of grotesque punctuality, and 
Lady Suffolk, who was a lady born and bred if ever there 
was one, was on duty at nine every evening as mistress, 
when the King after pacing about watch in hand if he 
were too early, would enter her room as the clock struck. 
But from the Queen she had to swallow more positive 
vexations: “She constantly dressed the Queen’s head, 
who delighted in subjecting her to such servile offices, 
though always apologising to her good Howard. Often her 
Majesty had more compleat triumph. It happened more 
than once, that the King coming into the room while the 
Queen was dressing, has snatched off ber handkerchief, 
and turning rudely te Mrs. Howard, has cried, ‘ Because 
you have an ugly neck yourself, you hide the Queen’s.’” 
“Oh! that you hed seen that royal neck!” Horace 
Walpole continues, addressing the two young Miss Berrys, 
** Since the days of Homer, who admired the cow-like eyes 
of Juno, never, I believe, were seen Dugs that would have 
assorted so well with the delineation of that Quadruped.” 


* * * 


He made friends with the two Miss Berrys, his “ twin 
wives,” his ‘*‘ Amours,” his ‘‘ two Straw Berries,” his 
‘““dear Both,” in 1877-8, when he was sixty. Tradition 
says that he would have been ready to marry either. 
It was lucky they were two—a circumstance favour- 
able to this kind of friendship. Their society was the 
great blessing of his last ten years; it reanimated his 
interests, relieved his solitude and distracted him from 
pain. To them, too, it brought many benefits ; converse 
with himself, introduction to clever company, and after 
his death he bequeathed them each £4,000 a year for their 
lives and, together, the house and garden of “ Little Straw- 
berry ” (Cliveden). But all things must be paid for, and 
Mary had to forgo marriage with a certain handsome 
General O’Hara. It was supposed by some of her friends 
to have been an escape, but she always regretted it. With 
a sensibility modern young ladies may envy, on hearing 
suddenly six years later at the Opera of his death, she fell 
senseless to the floor. Mary died in November, 1852; 
Agnes in January of the same year. They survived to 
be curious and fascinating relics of a vanished world, 
‘‘more like one’s notion of ancient Frenchwomen_ than 
anything I have ever seen; rouged, with the remains 0 
some beauty, managing large fans like the Flirtillas of 


Ranelagh” (The Autobiography of H. F. Chorley, 1878). . 


Lord Houghton, too, has written a paper on them. 

rouge on their cheeks would surprise no memorist NOW. 
I once asked Lady Ritchie to describe them to me. All 
she told can be read in that charming essay on them 
which she included in Blackstick Papers, except the 
information contained in one exclamation, “ O, but they 
did use such very strong language!” Perhaps this, to 


would no longer surprise. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE GREAT DIARIST 


mr. Pepys. By J. R. TANNER. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pepys has been much in the public eye lately in connection 
with the centenary of the publication of his Diary, and the 
picentenary of his Library passing to Magdalene College, Cam- 
pridge, in his will. All this anniversary hunting will be much 
to the good if it induces more people to get to know him. Here 
isa little book by one of those best qualified to undertake what 
it sets out to do, that is, to give an introduction to the Diary and 
a sketch of the author’s later life, for nobody knows better than 
yr. Tanner in what Pepys’ real greatness consisted, and his 
article in the “* Cambridge Modern History * on Naval Adminis- 
tration under Charles II. is the last word on its subject. So 
there is no danger of his committing the kind of libel on Pepys’ 
memory which those who only read the Diary have so often 

rated. 

Nothing is easier, in fact, than to patronise Pepys and nothing 
more fatal. Of course, everyone who writes a Diary runs the 
risk of giving himself away. Sometime or other his secret will be 
yiolated and all the world will be taken into his confidence. On 
the other hand, no one ever wrote a really good Diary for publi- 
cation ; your true diarist is not that sort of man. To call Pepys 
a gossip, to dub him garrulous and shameless, is to fail com- 
pletely to understand him. If he had been the kind of man who 
could not stop his tongue wagging, why should he have spent so 
many hours in solitude, pen in hand? The fact is that he had 
just that kind of cautious egoism, combined with high vitality, 
which drives a man to express on paper what he would not for 
the world communicate to another in words. If you imagine 
that any evening when Mr. Pepys retired to bed very merry, 
you could have induced him to tell you in detail exactly how 
and with whom he had enjoyed himself, you are very much 
mistaken. The very fact that he had the self-control to keep his 
adventures and indiscretions quiet until he could confide them 
tohis Diary is a proof that he knew the value of keeping his 
own counsel. When he got a fit of jealousy towards Captain 
Holmes “ in his gold-laced suit,’ or that “* pretty neat black 
man” Mr. Pemberton, the dancing master, he did not work it off 
into the ear of some confiding neighbour; instead, he wrote 
down on May 26th, 1663, the following characteristic petition : 

My devilish jealousy makes a very hell in my mind, which the 
God of Heaven remove, or I shall be very unhappy. 

Similarly, on the occasion when Mrs. Pepys “ coming up sud- 
denly,” discovered her maid Deb Willet on her husband’s knee, he 
again addresses the Almighty, and duly chronicles: 

I did this night begin to pray to God upon my knees alone in 
my chamber, which God knows I cannot yet do heartily; but 
I hope God will give me the grace more and more every day to 
fear Him, and to be true to my poor wife. 

But if he was not a gossip, Pepys was a man of detail; he 
would not have been so good an administrator otherwise. He 
was one of those men who combine the capacity for receiving 
intensely vivid impressions with an overmastering desire to store 
them up in his memory. He belonged to the rare and valuable 
type of systematic extravert: 

At night my wife and I had a good supper by ourselves of a 
pullet hashed, which pleased me much to see my condition come 
to allow ourselves a dish like that. 

Most of us, no doubt, have felt some such accumulation of 
satisfactions as this, but how many who felt it intensely would 
have taken the trouble to write it down? But indeed Pepys’ 
faculty for appreciation had in it much of the spirit of the true 
connoisseur. Once at the French Church, he writes: 


much pleased with the three sisters of the parson, very hand- 
some, 


“ 


and adds the discriminating comment, “ especially in their 
hoses.” The fair Mrs. Margaret Wight, whom he saw at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner on October 29th, 1663 : 
8a very fine lady, but the cast of her eye, got only by an ill habit, 
her much wrong, and her hands are bad; but she hath the 
face of a noble Roman lady. 

On the subject of sermons, to which Mr. Tanner devotes a 
careful chapter, Pepys is almost equally enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating : 

Mr. Robert Frampton preaches the most like an apostle that 
ever I heard man ; 
But on another occasion : 
| slept all the sermon, the Scot, to whose voice I am not to be 
: » preaching. 
Again, Pepys was no mean amateur both of music and of biblio- 
ys he took a keen pleasure in exercising his judgment, 


and in spite of his delight in company and miscellaneous expe- 
rience had a great deal of the collector about him. He always 
enjoyed buying things, and as he grew steadily richer he filled 
his house with carefully acquired possessions. 

In fact the real Pepys, so far from being a mere literary 
babbler of disreputable habits, is the type of middle-class English 
man of affairs; the comfortable middle-sized houses round 
London and Manchester are full of him to-day. A good deal of 
unscrupulousness in public life is combined with plenty of moral 
courage and staunchness, and in private relations with a strong 
vein of sentimentalism and warm-heartedness. The casual 
visitor to such a house may assume that he is stranded among 
the Philistines, but he will be wrong; the master of the house 
knows a good thing when he sees it, and contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men and of matters has given him wide 
interests, a shrewd judgment and a tenacious possessiveness. 
He likes having good things about him and appreciates them all 
the more because they are his. He enjoys being free with his 
money all the more because he has taken so much pains to get 
it. And an occasional spice of personal adventure is all the 
more welcome because his whole career is built up out of prudence 
and caution. If such a man wrote a Diary, he would put into 
it exactly what he did not want to be known: the overflowing 
of his vitality which has to be so carefully repressed in business 
hours, the difficulties that he has to live up to his own ideal of 
responsibility, the odd little things about himself which make 
him so much more interesting than he is at pains to appear. 
Probably there are thousands of these diaries, only they have all 
been or are to be torn up. Perhaps the chief difference between 
Pepys and his peers is that they rely less than he did on the 
impenetrability of their cypher and destroy their diaries, whereas 
he did not. 


LONELINESS AND STATESMANSHIP 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822. By C. K. 
Wessrer. Bell. 25s. 

The appearance of this book is an event. The author began 
work on it in 1909, when he had just become a Fellow of King’s. 
From 1915-1917 he was a subaltern in the R.A.S.C., and on being 
invalided home from France joined the General Staff of the 
War Oilice. In 1918 he went to Paris as Secretary of the 
military section of the British Delegation; he then became 
Professor of History at the University of Liverpool, and is now 
Professor of International Politics in the University of Wales. 
These details are not irrelevant, for to a man of Mr. Webster's 
patience and persistence all this varied experience has been of 
the utmost value in the preparation of his book. His knowledge 
of the material on which it is based is unrivalled, and he adds to 
his qualifications as a student the rare advantage of practical! 
experience of international affairs during the only other period 
in history when a European settlement was being made, which 
was as comprehensive as that which it is his business here to 
discuss as a historian. Actual contact with the diplomacy which 
followed the Armistice is the best possible preparation for the 
study of Castlereagh’s work between 1815 and 1822. 

There is nothing of the “literary valet’? about Mr. Webster. 
If there were, he would not have chosen as his subject perhaps 
the most reserved and uncommunicative of all great statesmen. 
His readers will not be helped on their way through his 584 
pages by their author’s attempts to brighten up his story by 
decking it with gossip, or by leaving out its difficulties. But 
Jet no one who cares about history be deterred from reading 
Mr. Webster by the fact that he is a serious historian. If they 
are, they will miss a rare chance of getting to know really well 
a man of true greatness and first-rate importance, with whom up 
till now it has only been possible to have, so to speak, a nodding 
acquaintance. Castlereagh is not a man who reveals himself 
in anything but his work; to take his true measure you must 
be prepared to make the effort to follow him into his study, 
yourself to labour at his problems, to look over his shoulder as 
he writes and force your way into his confidence by tackling 
yourself the tasks which preoccupied him. This is what Mr. 
Webster has done, and this is what entitles him to speak of 
Castlereagh, as not one of his contemporaries could speak of 
him, with something of the authority of a friend. 

To share in such a friendship is more than ample reward for 
the task of reading this book. It is easy enough to get to know 
Canning, whether he fascinates you as he fascinated the Clerks 
of the Foreign Office by the delightful condescension with which 
he asked them to dinner, or whether he repels you with the same 
violence which almost induced Grey and Wellington to forget 
that the one was a Whig and the other a Tory in their disgust 
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that so vulgar a fellow could show himself so clever. For 
Canning was one of those vain men whose vanity puts them at 
the mercy of their enemies and endears them to their friends and 
inferiors. And it is not difficult to get to know Wellington, 
though your blood may boil like Napier’s at his ill-concealed 
contempt for those who fought to make his reputation, or you 
may go to the other extreme like Sir Harry Smith and feel that 
nothing is too good to be said for the “dear Duke,” who was at 
once a great soldier and a great gentleman. But both Canning 
and Wellington were public characters in a way that Castlereagh 
never was. F-ven Wellington unbent to those who were with 
him under fire, and, when age had mellowed and softened him, 
obviously enjoyed his position as the Mentor of Europe. Half 
Canning’s genius lay in his power of firing others with his own 
zest for the game of life. The one obvious sign that Castlereagh’s 
mind was giving way was that a month or two before he took 
his own life, he suddenly turned, in the course of a casual 
interview, to Lord Tavistock and took him for a moment into 
his confidence with a bitter complaint of the ‘ torment” of 
carrying on the Government. Three days before he cut his 
throat the Duke of Wellington said to him: ‘“ I am bound to 
warn you that you cannot be in your right mind”; “he was 
sitting or lying on a sofa, and he covered his face with his hands 
and said: ‘Since you say so, I fear it must be so.’” The 
suicide itself was a proof of the man’s utter loneliness, and a sign 
of his one great weakness, the inability to share his burdens. 
All his life he had worked single-handed, hampered by incom- 
petent colleagues, scorning popularity (*“‘ Here we go, my Lord, 
the two most popular men in England ” he said to Lord Sidmouth 
as they walked arm in arm down Whitehall surrounded by a 
jeering and dangerous crowd), and completely absorbed in the 
great game of secret diplomacy. A proud man if ever there 
was one. 

But it was his pride which gave him his power. In those 
days, at any rate, a diplomatist who wanted personal credit for 
his achievements could never have done what he did. When 
he went off to Vienna to play his lone hand against Russia and 
Prussia, to discover how to dominate Metternich, and how to 
prevent Talleyrand from spoiling his own game by showing 
himself too clever to be trusted, he could not have hoped to 
make even his colleagues in the Cabinet understand at what he 
was aiming. When he shouldered the task of doing what he 
could to make a reality of the philanthropic schemes of Wilber- 
force and his fellow abolitionists, it would have been fatal to 
give the impression that he had anything but the most tepid 
sympathy for them. But he was perfectly content to wait till 
the wisest among them began gradually to realise that he was 
doing everything possible for their cause. Even if it had suited 
his game to do so, he could never have taken the world into his 
confidence over the delicate negotiations through which, with the 
help of a kindred spirit in President Monroe, he paved the way 
for bringing the new world of South America into existence. 
Again and again patient investigation brings to light how much 
he did to prepare the work of Canning, and how incapable 
he was of winning for himself or for the Government the 
prestige to which such work entitled them. Instead, he 
preferred to draw on to his own head the rage and fury of the 
Radicals at a home policy for which he was not primarily re- 
sponsible, and, for all his hatred of self-display, he was so 
obviously the biggest man in the Cabinet that it is no wonder 
the opposition centred their hatred on him. As Mr. Webster 
points out, even a modern writer like Sir Herbert Maxwell 
mentions as a fact, without qualification, the slander that his 
death was due to the fear of blackmail for some grave offence 
committed long ago. “One is almost tempted to wish,” Mr. 
Webster adds, ‘‘that the law of libel could be invoked on behalf 
of historical characters thus maligned.” 

The primary object of this book is to make clear the course 
of Castlereagh’s efforts for the object on which he concentrated 
himself at the height of his powers. This object was to bring 
into being the Concert of Europe. The settlement of Vienna was 
to be safeguarded and carried forward into the future by a 
system of recurrent conferences at which the statesmen of 
Europe were to meet, and, chiefly by informal conversation, to 
adjust the inevitable causes of friction which should arise 
under that settlement. Castlereagh, the greatest living expert 
in secret diplomacy, realised better than anyone else the dangers 
of misunderstanding and mutual distrust which were inevitable 
under any system of diplomacy whether secret or open. But 
he realised, too, the enormous asset to the peace of Europe 
which had been acquired in the course of the long negotiations 
of 1814 and 1815, when the enemies of Napoleon had been forced 
by the necessity of combining against him into friendly and even 
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intimate relations. Jt was to preserve this tradition of oo. 
operation that he laboured unceasingly in the last six years of 
his life. The high personal ascendancy which he won fo, 
himself at Vienna was to be used to carry on the work that he 
had done there. He and the men with whom he had learnt to 
work were to continue to preserve peace, and every possible use 
was to be made in that cause of the detachment and disip. 
terestedness of his country. The experiment failed, as it was 
perhaps bound to fail, for it was threatened from two sides ; by 
the schemes of Alexander on behalf of his fantastic policy of g 
Holy Alliance, and on the other hand by the general desire of 
the Powers of Europe to get a free hand each for themselves 
to follow their own immediate interest wherever it led them, 
Every such scheme to preserve by mutual co-operation the peace 
of the world has to meet obstacles which, if not absolutely 
insuperable, are, as we know to our cost, as great as any that 
face the decent instincts of mankind. But the immediate 
cause of Castlereagh’s failure was in a sense a proof of his great- 
ness, for it was his own death. All his strength and all his 
courage were not great enough to enable him to bear for more 
than a few years his self-assumed task. And it was of the very 
nature of that task that he left no one to carry it on. 


TWO LEVELS OF GOSSIP 


The School for Ambassadors and Other Essays. By J. J. Jus- 
SERAND. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 
Society Women of Shakespeare’s Time. 

Lane. 12s. 6d. 

It might be said of M. Jusserand, as of the ambassadors of 
Utopia, that he was chosen “ oute of this ordre of the learned,” 
for not only is he a scholar but he writes in a foreign language 
with the greatest fluency. In this collection of essays he deals 
with poets of three nations and proves himself familiar with 
English, French, German and Italian literature and criticism as 
well as with the classics. In no case does he attempt to write 
serious literary criticism, but with a scholarly and broad-minded 
taste he re-creates the atmosphere of past ages or discusses minor 
problems of literary gossip. It is of no great importance for 
the appreciation of Chaucer’s poetry that his meeting with 
Petrarch should be proved to have occurred, nor does the exact 
whereabouts of La Fontaine Bellerie affect one’s judgment of 
Ronsard, yet the study which has gone to the elucidating of these 
questions is not without point. 

One realises, in the first case, the immense social activity of 
these renaissance scholars and poets. They were both employed 
on various occasions by their princes to act as ambassadors, andin 
this way were obliged to travel and live in the most refined society 
of their time. Everywhere they were received with courtesy and 
honour, for the distinction between art and prosperity had not 
yet arisen ; and the experience they thus gained was in both 
cases to their advantage as artists. 

As would be expected, the most interesting of these Essays 
is that on Ronsard. The tendency to look upon him as a merely 
artificial poet has been too much exaggerated and, in vindicating 
his sincerity by this proof of the reality of Cassandre, M. 
Jusserand helps to dispel this illusion. Far from being the 
landlady of a tavern, as suggested by Furetiére, she was the 
daughter of Bernard Salviati, an Italian nobleman who had 
settled in France, and at whose house Ronsard first met her in 
1546. This is not a recent discovery, for the letter from Agrippa 
d’Aubigné—himself the lover of Cassandre’s niece, Diane de 
Talcy—was published as early as 1873, but it is a fact which 
has not been sufficiently emphasised. Undoubtedly Ronsard was 
primarily a court poet—he could compose charming lies for 4 
prince’s ear as well as anyone—but when one reads this descrip- 
tion of the Vendomois country, which he always loved and to 
which in old age he was to return, the truth of his lines, 

Je n’avais pas quinze ans que les monts et les bois 

Et les eaux me plaisaient plus que la cour des rois, 
is more palpable. He was no blasé courtier to whom the country 
was barbarous and distasteful, but always ready to leave the 
court for the woods and streams and, like Petrarch, as he grew 
older, to work in his garden at St. Céme or Croixval. 

None of the Essays are profound. In his earlier books, such 
as English Wayfaring Life, M. Jusserand has established his 
claim as a serious scholar, and here he is content to wander @ son 
gré along the many paths of his knowledge. In all of them one 
is impressed with their urbane, broad-minded culture; for 
whether discussing the derivation of the word “ tennis,” or com 
paring the points of view of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
rambling amongst the ruins of Sabbioneta, M. Jusserand always 
writes with a profound and easy knowledge of his subject. 7 

Miss Wilson’s book is of a different temper. It, too, is gs? 


By VI0OLeET Wisoy. 
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pat rather of the slangy, journalistic sort. One feels that there 
is little serious knowledge of her subject behind these somewhat 
fanciful sketches of Elizabethan women. Some of them, Lady 
Russel and Lady Rich, stand out more or less clearly, but one 
js confused by the different generations of the Essex and 
foward families and the account of the Overbury murder is far 
from succinct. Were we not acquainted with the history of the 
case, it would not be difficult for Lady Shrewsbury’s part in it to 

one’s notice. One does learn definitely, however, that 
the unfortunate Mrs. Turner was beheaded for her share in the 
murder, and for that ceremony was obliged to wear the yellow 
mff which she had brought into fashion, and which James so 
much disliked. 

There is the same lack of coherence in the matter relating to 
the Essex rebellion. The facts are given in a disorderly way, 
and, further, obscured by the intrusion of “local colour,” 

nal epithets and quotations which have no direct bearing. 
Of these latter there is such profusion throughout the book that 
one wearies of reading them—many of them being trite, few of 
them serving to illuminate their context. It is a pity that Miss 
Wilson should not have chosen smaller canvasses on which to 
york, for she might have succeeded in giving one or two life- 
like portraits: as it is she has painted a diffuse and not very 
interesting landscape in which her figures are too much diminished 
by the structure of the picture. 


AUGUST LUDOLF FRIEDRICH 
SCHAUMANN 


On the Road with Wellington: The Diary of a War Commissary 
in the Peninsular Campaigns. By Avcust LuUDOLF 
FRIEDRICH SCHAUMANN, Deputy-Assistant Commissary- 
General in the English Army. Edited and translated by 
AntHony M. Lupovici. Heinemann. 25s. 

In the year 1922 an amusing and instructive light on the 
Peninsular Campaigns of Wellington was published in Germany 
under the title Kreuz und Quer Ziige. 

This voluminous work, which filled two volumes, consisted 
ofa revision of the diaries kept by a young German lieutenant, 
who, not having prospered as a cadet in the infantry, joined the 
King of England’s German Legion as a war commissary in 
1808 and went to Portugal with the British Army. He assisted 
at Moore’s retreat over the snow to Corunna; made a mild 
water-colour sketch of the culminating battle and a much gayer 
one of the troopship Nimrod in which he escaped, and in the 
following April was back again (at Lisbon this time) with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s expeditionary army. From that time onwards 
the German commissary (August Ludolf Friedrich Schaumann 
was his name) followed Wellington and was present at the 
Battle of V'aterloo, though, in common with the medical 
officers there, he was not allowed to wear the Waterloo medal, 
apiece of official pettiness which he resented with characteristic 
Teutonic sensitiveness to slights. He finally retired to Hanover, 
where, in 1827, he completed the revision of his diaries. 

Schaumann’s grandson, Colonel Conrad von Holleffer, pre- 
pared these diaries for publication two years ago, and now 
they have been edited, abridged and translated into English 
by Mr. Anthony M. Ludovici. Mr. Ludovici has a deplorable 
habit of hanging up his nominatives, which may or may not be 
due to the original Schaumann’s attitude towards grammar, 
but is, however it be caused, a sore trial to the English reader, 
yet even this illiteracy cannot destroy the fascination of 

nn’s own lively and direct narrative style. The 

Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General (it sounds like a line in a 

Gilbert and Sullivan chorus) was a gay adventurer without fear 

and without self-reproach. He worked like a horse; worked 

often harder than those cavalry horses to whom their riders 

Were so callously indifferent; ate like a hero when the oppor- 

tunity came, and loved as profusely and as without thought of 

the morrow as any regular soldier. Occasionally there was a 


“Perfectly true, Senhor Camillo,” I replied. ‘“ You, however, 
forget that I did not abduct your daughter in order to marry her, 
me protect her. Whocan contemplate marriage in these troublous 
So Senhor Camillo went home. He forgave the lovely Josefa, 

t is to say, ““he abstained from reproaching her with her 
conduet—but—one day he rolled up all the fine clothes, veils, 
stockings and long white silk gloves that I had given his 
ter, and laying them on a chopping board in the kitchen, 
them all to pieces and flung them into the fire.” 
1s a tragic end to this story and a student from Sala. 


manca made it into a ballad “and his verses are sung as a 
sort of folk-song throughout the neighbourhood.” 

But the Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General had to 
attend to more serious matters. The dragoons are selling the 
corn issued for their horses: “‘ Hardly have the dragoons drawn 
their corn than hundreds of old women appear on the scene 
with bottles of brandy or wine concealed in their aprons,” 
or Senhor Magelhaes (“a foolish person clad in old-fashioned 
violet clothes with pearl buttons as large as plates and a three- 
cornered hat—and he carries a Spanish cane”) has to be tricked 
into believing that the beautiful crockery in front of the bivouac 
huts has not really been looted from his house; or an officer 
of the Guadataxara Regiment struts along the street side by 
side with a Portuguese cavalry officer, and Schaumann must 
make a sketch of these ogling, splendiferous beings while the 
details of their uniform and the variation of the three-cornered 
hats they wear aslant are fresh in his eye. And Josefa, gone 
mad, watching the deserted Quinta de Agila of which the 
commissary has made such romantic and such comic drawings, 
is forsaken, and August Ludolf Friedrich is in Lisbon again at 
Lahmeyer’s Hotel recovering from three years’ outpost duty and 
wondering *“‘ whether my heart were really captured and my 
future happiness in the hands of Lahmeyer’s daughter Minchen, 
an interesting girl sixteen years of age, very pretty, good- 
natured, jolly and ingenuous.” 

And then comes the Battle of Vittoria, in the midst of gardens 
and vineyards of which the Deputy-Assistant Commissary- 
General does not appear to have made one of his delicious little 
water-colours, and, presently, he is in London watching a miniature 
naval battle on a small lake “ either in Kensington Gardens or 
the Green Park,”’ and the town is full of pagodas and Chinese 
lanterns, and a huge Temple of Peace, and the so-called Congreve 
rockets, and the streets full of a crowd of 500,000 people, among 
whom there was “no disorder, no fighting, no pickpockets 
and no importunate fast women—‘“ a noteworthy feature,” And 
so fate sends Schaumann home from the wars. 

This is in 1814, and Mr. Ludovici’s selections from the journal 
break off with Schaumann’s return to Hanover. Whether the 
original German diaries carry his story back again into battle 
at Waterloo, where, as we know from the preface, he was present, 
is not stated. But, in any case, Schaumann has made a clear 
and connected tale of his experiences, and his work. though it 
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may not shed any very new and valuable light on the already 
well-documented military history of the Peninsular Wars, gives 
a vivid picture not only of war in its horror and disaster, of 
which Schaumann is always fully aware, but of those com- 
pensating excitements, liberties, adventures and comradeships 
which have always made it endurable to such brave, energetic 
and even moderately artistic natures as that of this German 
water-colourist and campaigner. 


THE HUMANITY OF GAS WARFARE 


Callinieus. A Defence of Chemical Warfare. By J. B. S. 
Haupane. Kegan, Paul. 2s. 6d. 

We are not sure that Mr. Haldane quite makes out his case for 
chemical warfare, but he has »ertainly written a very interesting 
little book which for its size contains an amazing amount of 
information that will be quite new to nine readers out of ten. 
He considers gas both a more effective and a more humane weapon 
than shells, because mustard gas (for example) “ kills one man 
for every forty it puts out of action, whilst shells kill one for 
every three.” But is this fact a decisive criterion of the merits 
of a weapon? That question seems to us to depend upon the 
character of any particular war. If it were a short war between 
unevenly matched opponents, then gas would certainly be the 
most humane of all known weapons. But if it be an evenly 
balanced struggle of nations in which decisive battles cannot be 
expected the high percentage of casualties which recover—and 
recover pretty quickly—may serve only to prolong the agony. 
If all the men killed in the War could have been killed in four 
weeks instead of four years what an immense amount of human 
suffering would have been avoided. For the main suffering of 
modern war with conscript armies falls not on the killed, but 
partly on those who remain at home, partly on those who endure 
the tedious horror of the trenches without actually being wounded, 
but most heavily on those who are wounded and then cured 
and forced, perhaps time after time, to return to the fighting 
line. The apparent “humanity” of gas warfare, on Mr. Hal- 
dane’s own showing, seems to us hardly more convincing than 
the humanity of a penal system which would substitute twenty 
years of living death in a convict prison for the more severe and 
spectacular, but usually brief, horror of the death penalty. 

We agree, however, with Mr. Haldane that the general moral 
reprobation of gas warfare which found expression in the decision 
of the Washington Conference to prohibit the use of mustard gas 
in war is entirely illogical. In essence it is nothing more than 
the common horror of the newand of the unknown. Mr. Haldane 
calls it “‘ Bayardism,”’ because just as Bayard, the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche, was ever the soul of courtesy to captured 
knights or bowmen, but invariably put to death any users of 
gunpowder who fell into his hands, so in the Great War “ our 
military leaders strongly deprecated the use of gas against the 
Turks on the ground, I believe, that the latter were ‘ gentlemen.’ ” 
The serious side of this prejudice appears in the fact that the 
instruction of every soldier in methods of defence against gas 
was given up in the British Army in 1921, and only partially 
restored by the Labour Government last year. Will it, wonders 
Mr. Haldane, “ once more be dropped with the return to power 
of one of the gentlemen’s parties ” ? 

On the more technical side of the problem Mr. Haldane gives 
some most interesting information. He tells us for instance that 
gases which are poisonous when breathed, like chlorine and 
phosgene, are already ‘* probably as obsolete as muzzle-loading 
cannon” because they can be kept out by any good respirator. 
The same applies to lachrymatory gases which can be kept out 
by goggles. ‘* Smokes ’—mostly arsenic compounds—like the 
American “ Lewisite,” are more difficult to deal with, but though 
the disablement they cause is complete and extremely painful, 
recovery is very rapid. But it is the fourth group, the “ blister- 
ing’’ gases—of which mustard gas is the chief example—that is 
most likely to be developed and is also in Mr. Haldane’s opinion 
the most humane ; for it causes only local burns, which are at 
any rate far less painful than shell wounds and rarely do any 
permanent damage. He argues that we ought to denounce the 
Washington Agreement prohibiting the use of gases of this type 
at the earliest possible opportunity. There is no truth, he 
declares, in the suggestion that such blisters lead to cancer. 
Incidentally, he reveals the fact, unknown to most people, that 
there is such a thing as natural immunity to the effect of mustard 
gas: 

The American Army authorities made a systematic examination 
of the susceptibility of large numbers of recruits. They found that 
there was a very resistant class comprising 20 per cent. of the white 
men tried, but no less than 80 per cent. of the negroes. This is 





——— 


intelligible, as the symptoms of mustard gas blistering and sunbyur 
are very similar, and negroes are pretty well immune to sunburn, 


This fact, Mr. Haldane suggests, might in the future give a certain 
advantage to nations which can employ African or Indian troops, 
with enough immune white men to officer them ! 

We are not in a position to offer expert criticism of Mr. Hal. 
dane’s views or anticipations ; but he himself is undoubtedly 
one of the few experts on gas poisoning that we have in this 
country, and his opinions must command respect. With regard 
to his view that the Washington prohibition of mustard gas was 
a rather absurd piece of conservative sentimentality he certainly 
seems to have made out his case. He has given us at any rate a 
most readable and informative and even amusing little book. 


A NOVELIST’S CHILDHOOD 


Marbacka, By Setma LAGERL6F. 10s. 6d. 


In writing their reminiscences novelists have an advantage 
in being able to narrate in terms of character what would seem 
the dullest incident if told in the I-can-remember style of the 
ordinary memoir. When, therefore, a novelist $is a Nobel 
Prize-winner it is certainly not surprising if reminiscence is 
lifted, as in the present instance, from the plane of fact to the 
plane of art.: So choicely, indeed, has the Swedish writer 
selected the incidents of her childhood and with delicate touches 
individualised the inhabitants of the rose-coloured regions of 
her memory, that she has given us a charming book with as wide 
a general appeal as a novel itself. 

The author, however, is far from being her{own heroine, 
One of the few glimpses of her is when, in search of a cure for 
her as a small child, suddenly;struck down with hip trouble, 
and unable to walk, the whole vast household ,uprooted them- 
selves from the depths of the country to spend a summer at a 
coast resort. Even on that occasion we see more of the others 
than of her. An amusing picture is of her, father, a genial, 
unsophisticated country gentleman, and his long line of women 
and children sauntering through the exciting streets of the strange 
seaside town, he himself, stick in hand, hat pushed far back 
on his head, spectacles at the tip of his nose, leading his 
voluminously clad household in their black silk crinolines, 
velvet bodices and cashmere shawls, and all of them gazing 
wide-mouthed at the buildings, at the.canals and the little 
bridges, at the signs and the lamp-posts, but most of all at the 
shop windows. A goldsmith’s was especially fascinating: 

He had already opened the big plate-glass door of the shop and 
was stepping in. There was nothing for the others to do but 
follow. By the time they were all inside he was over at the counter 
talking to a young clerk. ‘‘ No, thank you, I don’t wish to buy 
anything,” he said. ‘“‘ But, seeing so many choice things in the 
window, I thought I’d just step in and askjif I might also havea 
peep at the fine wares you have in the shop.” 


Laurie. 


The shop people laughed at the simple country folk but were 
won despite themselves and for an hour the whole party were 
turning out the entire contents of the shop. 

That was the way of this delightful family ; no one could help 
liking them. At Marbacka, their home, they kept open house 
and were in themselves a considerable social community. This 
spacious, comfortable homestead, primitive in its origins and 
a perpetual symbol of man’s dependence on the soil, with its 
centuries-old stone farm buildings, its granaries, its brew-house, 
its two-storied larder with a year’s supply of food,’ and its 
loom-room where were woven all the towelling, linen and 
dress fabrics, and where were made all the shoes and clothes for 
the household, stands throughout over the family, the servants, 
the visitors and the odd characters who people the book. 
Marbacka, indeed, is the author’s heroine. 

With such a background, folk-lore is naturally a recurrent 
theme. We read of a horde of those mysterious creatures, 
lemmings, who intervened successfully in the matter of a proposed 
forced marriage : 

The ground certainly appeared to be moving. It did not tremble 
as in an earthquake, nor glide away as in a landslide ; but it was 4s 
if every clod of earth in the field had taken feet and was running 
voward the lake. The two in the chaise sat gazing—and at last 
they saw what it was that moved: the field was over-run by 
hordes of little animals ; but they were none the less frightened, 
the two of them. It couldn’t be anything real or natural, they 
thought. Where had they come from—all those creatures? Every 
spot in the field was alive with them ! 

Thus was softened the heart of a cruel step-mother! The 
best chapter, however, in this vein is the story of Lovisa Lage™ 
16f’s binding the bridal-crown of one of the girls in the parish 
whortleberry instead of myrtle. This, if known, would have 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 
A Biographical and Literary Study by 
BERTRAM NEWMAN. x.+224 pp. 8} X54. 
8s. 6d. net. 





“A master of science . .. and of easy and enter- 
taining exposition. . . . More interesting than any 
best seller.”,—Morning Post. 


CONCERNING THE 
NATURE OF THINGS 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six 
Popular Royal Institution Lectures on Atoms and 
Molecules. 248 pp. 745. Illus. 7s. 6d. net 


CHATS ON SCIENCE 


By E. E. SLOSSON. The Times says: “The layman who 
desires to maintain at least a nodding acquaintance with 
recent progress in scientific thought and invention will find 
it a fascinating guide.” 73 X5. 6s. met. 




















“Nothing could be more timely or useful . . . of 
peculiar interest now.”—The Times. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF CASTLEREAGH 


By C. K. WEBSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales, who, says Professor Alison Phillips 
in The Observer, “has given us at last something like a 
complete picture of the real Castlereagh and a just appre- 
ciation of his place in history.” xiv.4-598 pp. 8} X54. 
25s. net. 


A DISCOURSE UPON USURY 


By THOMAS WILSON. Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY, who discusses the social 
and economic conditions of the 16th century, which made 
usury a burning question. Demy 8vo. 402 pp. 15s. net. 


Mr. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction 
to the Diary, with plentiful quotations, and a 
Short Account of Pepys’ later life. 320 pp. 
745. 7s. 6d. net. 
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been a terrible disgrace ; as it was, suspicion of the fact began 
to form in the girl’s mind, constant brooding on it ruined her 
married life, and at last she went back to insist on being told the 
truth. It happened to be the day of Lovisa Lagerléf’s own 
betrothal party: 

The old housekeeper, whose sole thought was to pacify the woman 
and get her out of the house, lest she disturb Mamselle Lovisa, 
on this of all days, said: “‘ But I tell you, Kaisa, that as sure as 
Mamselle Lovisa’s own bridal-crown will be of myrtle was yours of 
myrtle, and of nothing else.” “1°Il bear those words in mind,” 
said Kaisa, “‘and when I see what Mamselle Lovia’s bridal crown 
is bound with [ll know how it was with mine.” ‘‘ You can rest 
easy as to that,” the housekeeper assured her. 

The result of the housekeeper’s rash words was that there was 
no bridal-crown at all for the unfortunate Lovisa; she, poor 
girl, was jilted ; and inevitably so, since she had not paid proper 
attention to the difference between myrtle and whortleberry. 
This is, perhaps, the most wistful episode of the book, but, 
like the rest, it is delightfully written and shows that the author 
is none the less a novelist because she is writing about real life. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Greater France in Africa. By Wixi1am M. SLOANE. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 

For the second time in history Northern Africa has invaded 
Europe. Finally dislodged after its long occupation of Spain, 
it has again been made a powerful factor in European politics 
by another European Power which, repeating the example of 
Spain, has called in Islam to redress the balance of Christendom. 
France avowedly depends to-day for the maintenance of her 
European position upon the reserves of man-power, and to 
a scarcely less important extent of food supply, which she is 
developing in her African Empire. That Empire is, in conse- 
quence, an element about which no student of European affairs 
ean afford to be uninformed. The present book serves as a 
useful introduction to the study of the policy of France in 
the countries in her possession on the Mediterannean littoral. 

Mr. Sloane’s work scarcely pretends to be more than introduc- 
tory. It is the result of a five weeks’ tour of Morocco and 
Algeria carried out by him as a member of the group of Americans 
invited by the Committee France-America. Its value as the 
study of an independent observer is diminished by the fact, 
which he quite frankly admits, that the party in the time at their 
disposal had little opportunity for seeing anything but what the 
French authorities wanted them to see. On the other hand, 
the conditions in which the tour was carried out gave Mr. Sloane 
and his colleagues quite unusual facilities for investigating at 
first hand the French administrative system in North Africa ; 
and it is in its appreciation of this system that the main value 
of the book consists. Even if one discounts the author’s undis- 
guised pro-French sympathies, that system, judged solely by the 
test of results, is clearly one which must command admiration. 
It justified itself under the supreme test of the war, when France 
had less trouble in her possessions than any other colonial Power. 
It has been copied freely by Italy as the only means of holding 
her uneasy footing in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Itself modelled 
largely on British policy in Egypt in earlier days, it has stood the 
test at a time when troubles for this country have accumulated 
in Egypt precisely in proportion to the more recent departure 
from that earlier and more happily inspired policy. 

** We do not regard the native population of Morocco as an 
inferior race, but as another race than ourselves.’”” These words 
of Marshal Lyautey, the maker of French North Africa— 
** Lyautey Africanus,” as another American observer has called 
him, while Mr. Sloane compares his work with Lord Cromer’s 
in Egypt—express the principle which, applied through all the 
ramifications of administrative detail, inspires French policy 
in Morocco and Tunisia, and now also, as far as possible, in Algeria. 
France in the former two countries has realised that the policy 
of sheer repression earlier, and perhaps inevitably, applied in 
Algeria was a mistake. She has avoided it in Morocco and 
Tunisia, and is endeavouring painfully to retrace her steps in 
Algeria. France in North Africa now works to the utmost 
possible extent through native administrators, and in accordance 
with native customs. ‘“ If Eastern and Western minds are to 
meet, as they must where Western authority is paramount,” 
the author sums up, “ it can only be through the just enforcement 
on the one hand of Koranic law and of secular civil or criminal 
codes on the other, under the rules applied in a wise compromise 
of the two.” The detailed application of this policy is rendered 
much more complicated by the fact that, though the native 
population of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis is only about equal 





to that of Egypt, the three countries have a highly mixed po 
tion, whereas that of Egypt is homogeneous. Among the most 
interesting of the author’s chapters is that which discusses 
France’s effort to solve the colour problem by simply denying its 
existence. His narrative of things seen in French North Africg 
is written throughout in an unaffected, picturesque, humorous 
style. 


MRS. FAWCETT 


What I Remember. By Muuicenr Garrett Fawcerr. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The old Suffolk town of Aldeburgh, where her father was a ship- 
builder and owner of a small fleet of coasting vessels, is the 
starting-point of Mrs. Fawcett’s memories, which go back to 
the middle of last century. She grew up in a large and joyous 
family, where religion was not oppressive, and she was barely 
twenty when she married Henry Fawcett, and thereby became 
a person of consequence among the Cambridge Liberals of fifty 
years ago. There could hardly be a more rigorous education jn 
public affairs than that which she underwent as the helpmeet of 
a blind economist and politician, and the world has long known 
how thoroughly she profited by it. Mrs. Fawcett was a 
suffragist by nature, and her devotion to the cause began with 
her political life. Her memories of parliamentary speaking cover 
the whole half-century of the struggle, for they begin with the 
speech in which Mill moved his historic amendment to the 
Franchise Bill of 1867, and come down to the self-stultifying 
oration with which Lord Curzon, on behalf of the war-time 
Government, brought to a close the final debate in the Lords. 
Naturally enough, the Victorian statesmen take rank for Mrs, 
Fawcett mainly according to their stand on votes for women. 
Gladstone, to be sure, occupies a solitary bad eminence, because 
of a twofold delinquency. He was inconsistent on the great 
question of the vote and, although he gave Fawcett his great 
opportunity at the Post Office in 1880, he was not friendly to him. 
But that, after all, was not to be wondered at, since it was 
Fawcett who organised the Liberal revolt against the Irish 
Universities Bill, which led to the defeat of the great Gladstone 
Ministry of 1873. 

Mrs. Fawcett is candid and conspicuously good-tempered over 
the crucial test which came to the constitutional suffragists who 
followed her lead when Annie Kenney (whose name she mis- 
spells) and the Pankhursts broke into the movement in 1905. 
She defended them steadily until the window-smashing began ; 
she showed active sympathy with them in prison, and she writes 
in a way to support the inference that, but for the pull of the 
Conservative suffragists, the relations between the National 
Union and the W.S.P.U. might have been very different from 
what they were during the years before the war. Mrs. Fawcett 
has already published a regular history of the movement to 
which her life has been given. This agreeable volume supplies 
the personal background. Its incidents and touches of character 
are often as revealing as they are entertaining. 


A STUDY IN MODERN CAPITALISM 


Capitalist Combination in the Coal Industry. By D. J. WrL.iams. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Tuomas RICHARDS. 
Labour Publishing Co. 6s. 

Mr. Williams has written an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable book—in effect a study, not merely of the develop- 
ment of combines in the mining industry, but of a vitally 
important phase of twentieth-century economic organisation. 
The recent history of the coal industry illustrates the process 
of capitalist combination in almost all its characteristic forms. 
There are combines like the Fife Coal Co. or certain recent 
consolidations in the anthracite coal area of South Wales, 
which illustrate primarily what is called “horizontal” combina- 
tion, that is to say, the fusion of distinct concerns engaged in 
the same type of production. But far more marked of late 
years has been the tendency towards “ vertical ” amalgamation, 
that is, the formation of great capitalist groups aiming at 4 
control extending from the extraction of the raw material to 
the marketing of finished products. The outstanding fact 
in the recent history of the mining industry is the steady 
acquisition of mining properties by firms or combines chiefly 
or equally concerned in iron and steel production. In all the 
principal coalfields, a considerable proportion of the coal produced 
is now directly owned or effectively controlled, through holding, 
allied, or subsidiary companies, by such big undertakings 45 
Baldwins, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Dorman Longs, and 
a dozen others of the same type. For these firms, the pro- 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


MEMORIALS OF ALBERT VENN DICEY 
Being chiefly Letters and Diaries. Edited by 
ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Times:—“ Professor Rait’s volume in memory of 


the late Professor A. V. Dicey will be very welcome in 
the realm of letters as well as of law.” 








THE KELMSCOTT PRESS 


By H. HALLIDAY SPARLING. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement:— As a bibliographical 
record, his book will be of real and permanent value. Its 
usefulness to students and collectors is erhanced by the 
inclusion of an elaborate appendix, reprinted from the 
‘Description of the Press and its Aims,’ written by Morris 
and Mr. S. C. Cockerell, and published in 1898.” 





THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Manchester Guardian Commercial:—“It has not 
taken long for the ‘ Economics of Welfare’ to secure for 
itself a place amongst the classics.” 





% Send for Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post 
free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 




















ARROWSMITH 





The Letters Translated and Edited by 
Gertrude Scott 


of Madame Stevenson, M.A. 


Complete in 2 volumes, illustrated, 18/- each net. 


“A very notable book.”—Bookman. 

“She writes with the frankness of her period of the manners 
and morals of the Court (of Louis XIV. and the Regency); of 
the stories, innocent and otherwise, which were current; of 
affaires de coeur, and of political intrigues. The letters are 
full of anecdote and of incident.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Miss Tiverton’ 
Goes Out 
Second 


Impression 


Printing 








By the Author of 
The House 

Made with Hands. 
7/6 net. 





“I confess that had I written so charming and lovable a book, 
I should find it very hard to keep my anonymity.” 
—Miss I. A. R. Wylie in The Queen. 








By JOHN EYTON, Author 
of “ Expectancy,” etc., etc. 


Diffidence 
7/6 net. 


“The reader who wants a good story in an unfamiliar settin 
should get ‘ Diffidence.’ "—Star. 7 


“This fine story. . . . A novel of real distinction.”—Truth. 


“A well-written, sound, interesting novel.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

















LONDON 


W.C. 1. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND POLITICS 


AUSTRIA IN 
DISSOLUTION. 


By STEPHAN, COUNT BURIAN, Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
Austria-Hungary, 1917-18. 

Count Burian’s book is an important historical document 
throwing new light upon the present-day problems of 
Central Europe. “ A record without which no study of this 
period is complete.”—“ Daily Telegraph.” 25s net. 


JOHN BENN AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


By A. G. GARDINER 

This record of one of the greatest epochs of London 
government by one of the most brilliant political writers 
of the day is of absorbing interest to all concerned with 
municipal administration and social reform. 25s net. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN ITALY. 


By ARRIGO sOLMI, Professor of Italian History in the 
University of Pavia. With an introduction by ARUNDELL 
DEL RE, Taylorian Lecturer in Italian, Oxford. 

This is the first complete history of the Italian struggle 
for unity from its inception in 1815 to its final attainment 

in 1918. With bibliographical notes and maps. 
12s 6d net. 
FOUR NEW ART BOOKS 


(1) THE LATER CERAMIC WARES OF 
CHINA. 
By R. L. HOBSON 
With 27 plates in colour and 50 in half-tone, £5 5s. 
Edition-de-Luxe, on hand-made paper, bound in leather, with 
five extra colour plates, £7 17s. 6d. 
(II) EARLY CHINESE BRONZES. 
By ALBERT ). KOOP 
With 200 examples on 100 collotype plates and six plates 








in colour. £5 5s 
(III) OLD ENGLISH SILVER. 
By W. W. WATTS, F.S.A. 
With 300 examples on 130 collotype plates. £6 6s. 


(IV) POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
By DR. EMIL HANNOVER. Edited by BERNARD RACKHAM. 3 vols. 
I, EARTHENWARE AND STONEWARE OF 
EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST. 25s. 
II. THE FAR EAST. 18s. 
III. EUROPEAN PORCELAIN. 25s. 


THE MODERN WORLD SERIES 


A new series edited by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER. 
IRELAND. By srepuen cwrnn. 
“We know of no more searching study of Irish life 
it does on the whole manage to hold even justice.” 
— Manchester Guardian.” 





GERMANY. By c. p. coocu. [Ready immediately. 
Each volume 12s. 6d. net. 


SIX NEW PLAYS 


His Majesty's PLEASURE. By CONAL O’RIORDAN. 


Tue Man wits A Loap or MISCHIEF. By asutey 
DUKES. 2nd impression. 


THE VORTEX. By NOEL CowaRD. 2nd impression. 


THe TRANSLATION OF NATHANIEL BENDERSNAP. 
By G. D. GRIBBLE. [Ready shortly. 


Dr. KNOCK. By yuces romains. Translated by HARLEY 
GRANVILLE-BARKER. [Ready shortly. 


All the above 3s. 6d. paper, Ss. cloth. 
4s. paper, 6s. cloth. 





MOSES. By LAWRENCE LANGNER. 





ERNEST BENN, LTD., 8 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 4. 
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duction of coal is an auxiliary activity, of which the object is 
chiefly to ensure a stable supply unaffected by market fluctua- 
tions. This, though Mr. Williams does not analyse its results, 
has a big effect on the policy of the coalowners, and in the 
working of the wages agreement in the mining industry. 

Combination in its direct forms, the working of holding 
companies and subsidiaries, control exercised through exchange 
of shares and interlocking directorates, the effects of changes 
in capitalisation and the issue of bonus shares—all these are 
discussed by Mr. Williams, with a wealth of up-to-date illustra- 
tion on each point. It used to be held that the British mining 
industry was, by its special characteristics, unsuited to large- 
scale combination, though there was always the evidence of 
the successful Newcastle ‘‘Vend” of a century ago to make 
against this view. Mr. Williams tells again the story of the 
“*Vend,” and of the unsuccessful attempts to build up combines 
in the later nineteenth century, including Sir George Elliott's 
famous scheme for a national coal trust. He recognises that 
the number and dispersion of the British coalfields, and the 
great differences between pit and pit, put great obstacles in 
the way of such forms of horizontal combination. But he 
shows also that these difficulties do not apply in all cases 
—in the South Wales steam and anthracite fields for example 
—even to horizontal combination, and that they place no 
obstacles at all in the way of great vertical combines. The 
vertical combine is the characteristic form assumed by the 
“heavy industries,” which are now everywhere the dominant 
group in deciding capitalist policy. Mr. Williams’s survey 
has, therefore, a bearing much wider than the limited field 
which he actually surveys. 

Finally, Mr. Williams writes well, and arranges his materials 
with skill. Anyone who wants to understand either the mining 
problem or the tendency of economic organisation in the heavy 
industries should certainly read his book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. By Hermann NorDeEN, 
Witherby. 18s. 

The Belgian Congo is filling up. A land of eerie mystery thirty 
years ago, with only 1,958 whites, it now contains 10,000, of whom 
one is surprised to hear that only 5,853 are Belgians. Two main 
impressions were gained by Hermann Norden, the American traveller, 
who now gives a most interesting account of his recent long journey 
from north of Lake Tanganyika, westward across the Katanga region, 
and down the Kasai to its junction with the Congo river. One was 
the intense interest of the more sophisticated blacks in the American 
negroes’ Africa for the Africans movement (which has since received 
a serious setback through ‘“‘Emperor”’ Marcus Gaivey’s incarceration 
for a long term, for swindling). ‘‘ Not one native in ten million has 
ever heard of Garvey, but every black official has.”” The other was 
the all-pervading suspiciousness of travellers and each other, among 
the white Belgian officials. They so obviously know a lot more 
than they will say. The same position prevails in the Dutch Indies, 
of course, where secretiveness often reaches the verge of sheer mania; 
In both cases the little dog fears for the safety of this big bone 
looming up so temptingly between his forepaws. 

In Mr. Norden’s narrative are vivid reminders of the discomfort 
and precariousness even of native life, in a region that we grumbling 
northerners are too prone to envy for its warmth and lack of hustle 
and nervous strain. We are told of native bearers, driven frantic 
by mosquitoes and blood-sucking insects that look like bed-bugs 
but with bites like hot needles, running at top speed until a blessed 
river appeared into which they could plunge; of a region where 
thousands of natives were dying daily of sleeping sickness ; of natives 
fearing to leave their camp-fires by night because of the extent to 
which wild beasts teemed; of the ravages of the leopard, the black 
man’s deadliest foe; and, last but not least, of The Hill of Fleas. 
What would our own proletariat say to all these trials ! 

An interesting point, that too few travellers touch on, is the 
mystification of natives, living at great distances from the sea, over 
how the white man gets his extraordinary belongings, for no human 
hand is ever seen making these pianos and roll-top desks, electric 
lamps and typewriters, that occur in his bungalow. The road-making 
gangs near Luvungi consider that we communicate with the Devil 
when we dynamite, and that he then sends along our order, like the 
stores. 


Five Letters from Jane Austen to her niece Fanny Knight printed in 
facsimile. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 21s. 

These letters have already been published, but it is particularly 
pleasant to see them reproduced in the hand of the author, who 
makes the most of her paper, but does not indulge in the pernicious 
habit of “ crossing.” The hand is precise and regular, and the two 
letters of 1817, written shortly before the final collapse, show little 
of that break-up which is often poignantly revealed by the use of 





the pen. Fanny Knight was as near and dear to Jane Austen as 
anybody except her sister Cassandra: and it is notable that even 
Cassandra was not in the secret of the correspondence. It concerns 
Fanny’s doubts about marrying, and reading her aunt’s expressions 
of delight and amusement, we wish that Fanny’s letters had also 
survived. When her mother died, Fanny had in her teens the trials 
of looking after a house and a family, but she remained spri 
and imaginative, an attractive combination of contradictory moods 
and humours. Her aunt wavered for a while among the pros and 
cons, but was firm on the importance of real love and no 
decision. We recall her own “ Yes” given too hastily at Bath, 
and revised to a “‘ No” in a rapid and inconvenient return thither, 
The letters are full of chaff and good sense. “ Single women have 
a dreadful propensity for being poor, which is one very strong argu- 
ment in favour of matrimony.” “ Pictures of perfection, as you 
know, make me sick and wicked.” But the chaff does not conceal 
the serious goodness which went with the good sense. 


Greek Athletics (With Eight Illustrations). By F. A. Wricur. Cape. 
4s. 6d. 


This is an admirable little book. Mr. Wright handles his subject 
in a scholarly, but never a boring way. He writes not merely, nor 
mainly, for the athlete or the sportsman, but for all of us who are 
interested in our bodies, and who are, as he thinks, making a boteh 
of the business. He is plain and provocative. One of the glories 
of Greece, as everyone knows, was the Games, the famous festivals 
which included contests in wrestling, running and jumping, and 
diskos and javelin throwing. Eventually the Olympic and other 
Games became “ professionalised”’ and fell into disrepute; but 
in their heyday they played an important part in the stimulation 
of patriotism and the military virtues. But the Games were not 
all, and Mr. Wright has much to say about the exercises and sports, 
popular among all classes, in the gymnasium and the palestra, 
and about the care bestowed on “physical culture” in Athens and 
Sparta and other Hellenic States. And that brings us to the practical 
point of his book. Were the Athenians of the fifth century 3.c., 
he asks, a finer and healthier people than are the Englishmen of 
to-day? On the whole he thinks they were. Very likely he is 
right, though we should beware of exaggeration. It is easy to pit 
the Greek athlete idealised by the sculptor against the flabby, pot- 
bellied, round-shouldered product of the modern office and shop 
and factory. But what proportion of the Athenians in the flesh 
really came up to their marble representations? And we doubt 
if the best of them were better developed than many of the English 
footballers and boxers, and rowing men and sprinters, that we have 
seen in puris naturalibus. Nevertheless, we may agree with Mr. 
Wright’s main point—that most of us could, and should, make 
ourselves healthier and more beautiful than we are. We cannot, 
alas! in this malignant climate play naked, as the Greeks did, or 
even dispense with stockings—though our women might dispense 
with high heels. We cannot, without a miracle in medicine and a 
revolution in society, abolish the diseases they were free from and 
the mischievous foods and drinks they were ignorant of. But we 
might quite easily, by a better system of gymnastics—gymnastics 
in the widest sense—make our bodies stronger and cleaner. 


A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. By Bacue MaTHEws. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


All theatrical circuits have their “‘ rotten towns”; and twenty 
years ago Birmingham was so notorious—where anything but the 
vulgarest art of the theatre was concerned—as the rottenest town 
on Number One Circuit, that Bernard Shaw used to urge touring 
managers “to cut out Birmingham as they would infallibly lose 
there, all that they might reasonably expect to gain in Manchester.” 
Yet twenty years later it was in Birmingham that his theatrical 
monstrosity, Back to Methuselah, was produced, when no London 
manager had the courage to undertake anything so unconventional. 
Mr. Mathews tells the story of the theatrical regeneration of this 
most philistine of Midland towns. The Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre sprang from private theatricals at the Grange, which were 
common events there. Christmas, birthdays, and all sorts of other 
celebrations were marked by dramatic performances organised by 
the youngest member of the household, Barry Jackson. 

Gradually other theatrical enthusiasts, John Drinkwater, Cicely 
Byrne, Herbert Milligan and Thomas Kennedy joined in these private 
productions. In 1907 they gave their first public performance 4 
St. Jude’s Mission Hall. It proved so successful that the members 
of the Grange Company christened themselves the Pilgrim Players 
and determined to give occasional performances of Old English and 
Shakespearian plays. For some time they continued at St. Jude's, 
moving later to the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms which had the 
advantage of a permanent stage. This remained their headquarters 
till Barry Jackson built them a theatre of their own in 1913. By 
then they had given up the original idea of confining their attention 
to Old English plays, and were concentrating on the most a—_ 
and original of contemporary dramatists. Most of the <= 
cast had dropped out, and their places been taken by professions 
actors ; but as Mr. Bernard Shaw points out in the short appreciation 
he has written for the book, the spirit of amateurism—doing things 
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‘CITY AND SHIRE 





Lotus AND DELTA boots and 
shoes are made—distinguished in 
shape, sincere in workmanship, 
sound in material, scrupulous in 
fit—for every purpose of a man’s 
life. For the office and the board- 
room; for the golf-links and the 
moors; for Piccadilly and the Park. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 




















THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


* Composed by all the talents.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


A complete Library of Social Evolution, carefully 
planned as regards subjects and periods in 200 
volumes. Full prospectus on application. 


Roy 8vo, occasionally illustrated; prices as below. 
EARLY VOLUMES 


. 

The Earth Before History : Man’s Origin and the Origin 
of Life. By Professor EDMOND PERRIER. With 4 maps. 
15/- net. It goes back to the birth of the world and takes us 
through the growth of life on the planet. Thus, starting from the 
origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens him- 
selt.”—Gerorce Sampson, in Daily News. 


s 
Prehistoric Man: A General Outline of Prehistory. By 
ACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 
Wits 190 illustrations and maps. 12/6 net. aA notable ond 
eminently readable +: well worth its place in the great series 
now being issued by the publishers. A clear composite picture, 
taking one topic after another.”—W. J. Perry, in Nation. 


Language : A Linguistic Introduction to History. By 
Professor J. VENDRYES. 16/- net. “A book remarkable for 
its erudition, and equally remarkable for originality and independ- 
ance of thought.”"—Sunday Times. 


Social Organisation. By W. H. R. RIVERS, F.RS. 
Preface by Professor G. Exrior Smirn. 10/6 net. “* Social 
Organisation’ is the first volume of the series of historical works 
on the whole range of human activity. May the present book be of 
good augury! To maintain so high a standard of originality and 
thoroughness will be no easy task.”—Jane Harrison, in Nation. 


> . 

A Geographical Introduction to History. By Professor 
L. FEBVRE. With 7 maps. About 16/- net. “ This fascinating 
book is the fourth of the great series. The book contains an 
encyclopedic survey of knowledge on its subject, made accessible 
to any ordinarily intelligent man; at the same time the book is an 
original contribution to knowledge.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


| Other Volumes Ready or in Preparation. 


KEGAN PAUL, 
| Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 



































By Appointment 


The Pre-Eminent Cider 


Compare Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
with the best Champagne. Note the 
close resemblance in sparkle, in effer- 
vescence, in bouquet, in flavour. Both 
are made by the same process; both 
are pre-eminent in their class. But 
when it comes to price, the difference 
is marked. Bulmer’s Cider, by com- 
parison, costs little. Moreover, its 
acidity is lower than that of sparkling 
wine, and for this reason doctors 
recommend Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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lf you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 1. 
Shee 


THEATRES AND MEETINGS. 


[™ INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 
Next Production, Fe rsth and 16th. 
“THE BRIGHT ISLAND,” a comedy by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Admission by membership (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). Annual 
subscriptions te 2s., £1 ts., and tos. 6d. 
Apply to the Secretary, at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 


PUBLIC MEETING. Subject: ‘‘A Push Towards Peace,” 

at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 25 Kentish Town Road, on Wednesday, 

February 18th, 8 p.m. Speakers: Walter Smith, T.U., Rear-Admiral 
Drury Lowe, Rev. James Barr, B.D., M.P. 


RMR, 
SERRE 


x 

















OOKS.—Crosiland, Lovely Woman, 1903, Cloth, 6s. 6d. ; Havelock 
Ellis, Impression and Comments, Second Series, 1921, 8s. 6d.; Havelock Ellis, 
The Dance of Life, tos.; Psychology of Sex, 6 vols., {9 ; Francis Thompson's 

Works, 3 vols., 1st Edition, 1913, £3 108.; D’Alviella’s ation of Symbols, 1394, 
£2 108.; Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint tes by Gravelot, 1751, 
4 vols., rare, {3 38.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., am intcresting copy with 
inscription, “ Robert Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," £21: Balfour's 
Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 
3 vols., calf gilt, {2 1os., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 108. ; 
Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.,; Perrin’s British ering 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914, {8 108.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 
1875, £3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; 
Hannay’s Sex Symbolism in Religion, 2 vols., 258.; Aphra Behn's Novels, best Edit., 
1915, 6 vols.,£3 38.; Traill and Mann's Building of Britain and Ge Sages 6 vols., 
illus., half morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Punch First 100 vols., in 25 vols., 
half-morocco, {12 128.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by 
Alastair, 1920, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 158.; Oscar 
Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 108.; Oscar 

jilde, Poems, 1903, 218.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, $ vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 

UUK BAKGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
eee thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {2 I; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols, {12 ; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 258. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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because you want to, not as the easiest way of earning a living—still 
prevails in the Birmingham Repertory Company. 

A chronicle of this kind cannot be very exciting reading. Of 
necessity it must resemble a number of old programmes strung to- 
gether, but at least Mr. Mathews has succeeded in showing something 
of the amazing work and energy of that latter day fairy godmother 
of the dramatic world, Barry Jackson. 


Napoleon—An Outline. By Bric.-Gen. C. R. Bautarp, C.B., C.M.G. 
Duckworth. 18s. 

In the general movement to cut down the space devoted in the 
writing of history to battles and campaigns there has been a tendency 
to treat inadequately the military genius of Napoleon, without which 
he would never have been able to exercise influence in any other sphere. 
This concise account of Napoleon as a great soldier, written by the 
Professor of Military History at the Staff College before the war, is 
not only an expert appreciation of the Emperor’s campaigns, but also a 
narrative of their history and strategy which can easily be understood 
by the general reader. Twenty-six sketch maps, specially drawn for 
this volume, make the account admirably clear, and they are explained 
and handled with all the skill which one has learned to associate with 

.a better-known writer of less military eminence, Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Despite the abundance of material published on this subject, this book 
satisfies a very real want, and should make a valuable addition to the 
library of any student of the life and character of Napoleon. While 
the author is chiefly concerned with the neglected military aspect of 
the story, he has interesting things to say also of the Emperor's 
character. 


Social Organisation. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D., D.Sc.’ 


LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by W. J. Perry, M.A., Reader in 
Cultural Anthropology in the University of London. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 


No student of sociology needs to be reminded of the value of the 
work of the late Dr. Rivers. This important volume is based on the 
MS. used by him for lectures at Cambridge three or four years ago, 
and now very carefully revised by Mr. Perry. It deals clearly and 
succinctly with the foundations of society—including the family, 
clan and tribe, the institutions of marriage and property, the organised 
groupings of class and caste and occupation, as found mainly among 
the more primitive peoples. Rivers draws very largely for his illus- 
trations on his own researches in Melanesia, though, as the many 
references to authorities in the text will show, he presses every continent 
into his service. He is, of course, critical as well as descriptive, and on 
certain matters of controversy he comes to pretty definite conclu- 
sions. He rejects Lewis Morgan’s theory of marriage as a development 
from a state of general promiscuity through an intermediate stage of 
group-marriage. Nor will he subscribe to the doctrine of the universal 
priority of mother-right. On the other hand, he favours the view of 
the ‘“‘dual organisation” which has been elaborated by Mr. Perry, 
in The Children of the Sun, into the theory of an archaic civilisa- 
tion developing across the world from a common base in Egypt. Mr. 
Perry again presses his theory in an appendix to this book. 
The Vanished Cities of Arabia. By Mrs. Srevarr Erskine. _Iilus- 

trated by Mayor Benton Fietcuer. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Not long ago Mrs. Steuart Erskine wrote an interesting account of 
Transjordania, and she has now followed this up with a book about 
her travels among the ruins of Arabia Petraea. We find her rather less 
interesting this time, perhaps because her subject is dead lions and 
not living dogs. She has, however, worked hard at the history of her 
ruined cities, Petra and Kerak, Madeba and Rabboth Ammon and 
the Decapolis, and her pages are crowded with tales of famous men and 
things—Greeks and Romans and Biblical heroes, Seleucids and 
Ptolemies, Crusaders and Saracens, battles, dramas, philosophies, 
poems, temples. Mrs. Erskine has a lively and readable style, despite 
an occasional lapse in her English and a breakdown here and there 
over a classical name, and Major Benton Fletcher is a useful 
accompanist with the pencil. 


THE CITY 

ARKETS continue to be somewhat quiet, but a noticeable 
feature of the last few days has been the demand for 
fixed-interest bearing securities, ranging from the 3} 

per cent. Conversion Loan to Tata Iron’and Steel 7 per cent. 
Debentures. There is less doing in the more speculative sections 
which displayed so much activity a few weeks ago, and this 
is probably the right time to pick up some of the shares in these 
divisions. Nitrate shares seem to me to be attractive. Of 
the three shares belonging to this industry, which were recom- 
mended in these notes on September 27th last, one is purchas- 
able at a lower price, viz., Aguas Blancas at 33s. 3d. as compared 
with 35s., Taracapa can be bought at 16s. as against 15s. 6d., 
while a Lautaro £5 share now costs £8 8s. 9d. as against £7 15s. 
Aguas Blancas has, however, paid+ls.{8d. per share dividend 





—— 


in November last and Lautaro has paid two dividends of » 
per share, since the date mentioned. All three shares Appear 
to be worth buying for both dividends and capital appreciation 
Advice to sell is more frequently justified than advice to yy 
but, unfortunately, is seldom given; the recommendation 
in these notes on January 24th to sell Crosses and Winkworth 
preference at 13s. 3d. proves the rule, as the price now obtgip. 


able is only 10s. 9d. 
* * * 


A circular, obviously prepared by a firm of Stock Exc 
jobbers, is being circulated advocating the purchase of South 
African gold mining shares. It is one of the best e 
that I have seen of making the best of both worlds. While 
the pound was much depreciated the mines made an extra 
profit on their gold, for they received for the equivalent of 
every hundred sovereigns a larger number of paper pounds, 
Now that the paper pound has almost reached gold or dollar 
parity, this premium or additional profit to the gold mines 
has practically disappeared. Does this daunt our fearless and 
anonymous boosters ? Not a bit; this is what they write: 

The complete disappearance of this gold premium would now 
be preferable. It would spell “ normality,” and it would remove 
the one speculative objection that has existed in this Market. 

The industry would know exactly how it stood, and no longer 

be alternately elated or depressed or be subject to the feverish 

attacks that have made the wage question a difficult one for the 
last five years since the unpegging of the American Exchange. 
On the other hand, should the present optimism for sterling 
not be borne out in the future, the Mines would equally benefit 
by a return of the premium. In short, the industry seems well 
prepared to face both eventualities. 
It is like congratulating a Civil servant upon having arrived 
at normality through his bonus having been taken away, and 
then remarking that should such a disaster as its re-establish- 
ment occur, he would benefit equally thereby. 
* * * 

The tea share market looks very undecided, and many people 
profess to be disquieted at the statistical position which, they 
say, indicates that many of the companies have not been able 
to resist the temptation offered by high market prices to go in 
for coarse plucking, i.e., an increase in crop by the production 
of inferior qualities. There may be something in this, but 
although the price obtained for tea has gone back during the 
past few weeks, producers are still obtaining considerably 
more than they did last year when they made extraordinary 
profits, and the companies’ coffers must be overflowing with 
money. From the investment point of view some of the shares 
are probably worth picking up at present prices—particularly 
those which have sold their tea forward for some years at 
advantageous prices. Among these are three Java companies, 
Maleber (25s.), Pandan (19s. 6d.), and Nirmala (15s.). The 
first two are regular dividend payers and the last named, which 
is also a rubber producer, is now paying two years arrears on 
its 7 per cent. preference shares, being the dividend thereon 
up to June, 1922. As the issue of preference shares is very 
small—£23,300 as against an ordinary share capital of £249,950 
—it requires very little to pay off the balance of these arrears, 
when the way will be clear for dividends on the ordinary. 

* * * 

Many people consider public utility societies, which may 
obtain Government loans up to 90 per cent. on the value of 
the buildings erected, will play an important part in solving 
the housing problem. One such society has recently been 
formed under the auspices of the Welwyn Garden City, Limited. 
The prospectus gives interesting details showing that an M 
vestment of £50 in these Bonds insures the construction of one 
house, to be let at about 15s. 6d. per week. It goes on to state 
that “ the capital invested is used to further one of the greatest 
social objects of this generation-—the provision of really goo? 
houses for the people in ideally healthy and happy surroundings. 
As a reasonably safe investment of social utility the Bonds 
deserve commendation, and readers interested might write 
for a prospectus to Welwyn Public Utility Society, Limited, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

* * * 

Another new promotion of interest is the Industrial Finance 
and Investment Corporation, which has just been reg 
as a private company with a nominal capital of £1,000,000. 
As the objects are declared to be “to carry on the business 
of financiers, etc.,” it is just possible that it is less disinte 
than the public utility society referred to above, even the : 
its Board includes Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., and an eminem 
stockbroker. A. Ean Davies. 
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N°3 N°3 N°3 NO3N°3 N° N°3 N°3 N°S NOS N&S N°3 NOS NOS NOS N° NOS NO3 N°3 NOS NOS Ve 
" Nis 

. 9 
he PLAYER’S N?S N3 
23 Virginia Cigarettes iS 
N%3 are supplied N°%3 
ae WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS “ 
NO, HE cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia N° 
NOB aeoteeteee N3 
Ks Maniaared y modern mache) as 
* 10 for 8* 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 ok: 
N°3 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM N° 
N°%3 erase oF THE DAPERIAL TOBACCO CO (0 GREAT ORITAM& IRELAND, LATED sexy N% 
N°3N°3 NOS N°3 N°3 N°3 N°3 N°3N°3 NOS NOS N°3 NO3 N°S N°S N°3 N°3 NOS N°3 NS N°S NOS N° 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. TO BE LET. 

REFORMED INNS. CSARMING testeted Pa re waterside Sengsten. See 

160 reorte's ‘RerRnsnaewt gO Yacht, pony, &c., by arrangement. Prom 3} gus, long let-—Scorts Boeham.” 

PRA, td, St Econges Home, 19s Regent Steet W. gg By EE Ky EES 


TBACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
Street, w.c. 


Russel) 1. Large and well-a ted Temperance 

Hotel night ers. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from §s. 6d. per night per persos. tariff 
2 application. 7 y, Museum 1230. 





HOtEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over! Hyde Par 

sg cout Close to Tube and eed eat 

Castietiy fu telephones in 

i bedrooms. Good food and crim from tat. 6d. pet day, 


Bus Routes. — —y' 


bathroom, lavatories, offices, ete. July till early December. Terms accordingly.— 
Box 54, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MALL Self-Contained FLAT To be Let. Crystal Palace District. 
Every convenience. Separate bathroom. Suit two ladies. Good road, 
quiet outlook. Close to station, trams, and shops.—Box 58, New STaTEs- 

MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


oURNISEED Room Wanted by a simple lifer, out all day ; some 
attendance; London district.—Box 57, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Lift. 
ne Gee coly aeeh Sh enlaces’ (cubich inclusive. Telepb 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a yo furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, ove g the river. Dining-room, with 

a tables. Comfortable club-like yen a og fires in bedrooms, coastant bet 

Water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive) ite MANAGERS, 99 Grosvenor Road, 

Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 





HARMING Comfortable Country Cottage, Furnished, Chiltern 
Hills, 4 bed, 3 sitting rooms, Heal beds, beautiful garden and view. Daily 
maid available. 2} guineas.—Box 59, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AMPSTEAD.—Large Room, partly Furnished (immediately) 
for bed-sitting room or studio. Gas fire; electric light. {1 per week.— 
ROGER, 49 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W. 6. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in test atmos . Best locality. 
___ Central.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra. 


Bory toss, Fe WEST.—Croham Hurst Socofing House, 
euiey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and as fire in 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss E. : t. Eu. 





ART GALLERY. 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
(1) The Art of ODILON REDON (1840—1916). 
Paintings, Pastels and Lithographs. 
(2) Flower Paintings by H. DAVIS RICHTER. 





10-6, 





(oDsHILi. PARK.—Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
200 ft. up. Delightful climate. Sunshine, warmth, freshness. Large 
comfortable house. Central heating. Home-grown vegetables. Library. 
Special terms till Raster.—Mrs. WYNNB. 


Bcuton. —Boardin Establishment. 
Water, electric light, gas hens on e, varied, generous 
Mr. nd Mrs. MASSINGRAM, 16 Bay 7 Norfolk Terrace. 





All bedrooms, h. and c. 
diet. Write for tariff.— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Tiiustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








8 p+ yea BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


from 2 gns.— 


















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
per a eo Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
enty-four Guineas. EpucaTionaL ADVER- 

— APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
at the rate of Is. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 

or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 

Advertisements. 

address ali communications to The Manager, NEw 
N, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Staresma 


















REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate, or we collect.—Lonpown Turntne Co. ( t. B), 16 Chard- 
more Road, N. 16. Clissold 4777, New clothes also made 


OOP Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Picture Postcards and View Albums.—SAaANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 


EATHER WORK.—Highest grade selected Suede and Calf 
Leathers. Perfect skins, in wide range of fashionable colours, for Table- 
runners, Slippers, Cushions, Bags, Blotters, Waistcoats, Bookcovers, etc. 

Also all materials and tools. Direct Tannery prices. Send 2d. stamp for sample 
cuttings, or call and make persona! selection.—HyLper-SvuEDR L&aTHER COMPANY, 
35 London Bridge Chambers, 6 Borough High Street, London, 8.E. 1. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED _ 





GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 





PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The Sixty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on the 6th inst. at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. BEAUMONT PEASE (Chairman of the Bank) was unable to be 
present on account of indisposition, and the speech which he had 
prepared was read by the Deputy-Chairman (Sir AusTIN E. HARRIS, 
K.B.E.), who presided. 

After referring to several losses sustained by the Board and 
Management owing to death or retirement, Mr. Pease’s speech 
was as follows: 
: THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

In reviewing the events of the past year, the matter of chief 
importance to ourselves is the balance-sheet and report, and in them 
I think you will find indications of the general trend of events. 

Our deposits remain at practically the same figure of £340,000,000, 
and the acceptances show an increase of {£3,500,000, but the chief 
alterations in our figures are to be found on the other side of the 
balance-sheet. In common with other banks, our advances show a 
marked increase. In our case it is no less than {23,300,000, and 
the proportion of our advances to deposits has risen in the year 
from 41.6 per cent. to 48.2 per cent. 

Large as is this increase, the proportion is still considerably below 
that which ruled in the years before the war. It may be interesting 
to you to be reminded that the highest point reached in the four 
years commencing with 1911 was 59 per cent., 59.6 per cent., 60.3 
per cent., and 58 per cent. respectively. There is a considerable 
way, thercfore, yet to go before we reach pre-war proportions, and 
in my opinion we are justified in assuming that we are in a position 
to meet any demands for financial assistance which increased activity 
in trade is likely to make upon us. None the less, the increase shown 
last year is considerable and is largely responsible for the fact that 
we have been able to earn greater profits. If we take the figures of 
the last three years we see that our advances have increased from 
£123,000,000 to {£164,000,000, a rise of no less than {£41,000,000, 
while our deposits have increased to the extent of {10,000,000. To 
provide the wherewithal to meet the increased accommodation to 
the public during last year we have realised investments to the 
extent of {22,000,000 and have let our bills run off to the extent 
of {10,500,000, These realisations, together with our increased 
deposits, have enabled us not only to find the money necessary to 
meet increased demands for advances, but also to increase our cash 
to the extent of nearly {4,000,000 and our cash at call to the extent 
of nearly £6,000,000. 

INTERNAL RESERVES. 

The result has been, as I have already stated, that our profits 
are larger, as we have employed our money more profitably, and the 
profit figure we present to you to-day exceeds that of last year by 
£421,800. Incidentally, too, I may mention that the sales of invest- 
ments which we have effected have also yielded substantial profits, 
but these we have not brought into our profit and loss figures, pre- 
ferring the more conservative method of keeping them in our internal 
reserves. It is not necessary for me to point out to you that they 
are by no means lost there, but internal reserves are of a somewhat 
shy .— —“-- and do not like exposing themselves to the public 
gaze hey are safely there, however, employed in the business, 
ready for any emergency, earning you extra profits, and, subject to 
any possible calls upon them in the future, are as much your property 
as the capita] or published reserves. Our holdings in our affiliated 
banks remain at practically the same figure as last year, and I am 
happy to tell you that, in the case of all of them, last year proved 
to be a profitable and satisfactory one. 


PROFIT AND Loss. 

You will have seen from the report our proposals as to the dis- 
tribution of our profits. We have at our disposition a figure of 
£2,972,857 15s. 2d., which includes the sum of {£503,923 os. 5d. 
brought forward from the previous year. The interim dividend 
absorbed {928,253 8s. 2d., we have placed {250,000 to bank premises 
account, {250,000 to the staff superannuation fund, and {100,000 
to the staff widows and orphans fund. The final dividend which 
we now recommend amounts to {928,253 8s. 2d., and we shall have 
left over to be carried to the new account £516,350 18s. 10d., some 
£12,000 more than we brought in. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Pease’s speech then dealt with ‘‘ Present Conditions.’’ Trade 
had been on the upward trend and it may be that historians would 
look back on the tenth anniversary of the war as the first that showed 
any indications of a real peace. After all the previous fumblings 
and failures of statesmanship the simple common-sense suggestion of 
the year before to discover by an impartial Commission of economic 
experts the exact ability of Germany to pay reparations, and the 
precise manner in which she should pay them, was at length 
acted upon. 

The Dawes Report was produced on April 10 and accepted by the 
Reparations Commission. In July the London Conference succeeded 


in establishing a harmony which had long ceased to exist between 
the Allies, adopted the recommendations, and set up a series of 


mixed committees to carry them into effect. He regarded the adoption 
of this Report as the outstanding event of the year, and as an 
indication of a real return to sanity on the part of the nations 
involved. He would like to examine shortly some of the criticisms 
raised against the Dawes Report itself. hey were aimed from 
different angles. On the one hand, it was feared that, without a 
complete moratorium of several years for Germany, even after due 
allowance had been made for the effect of the German loan, which 
was an integral part of the scheme, it might break down in the initia] 
stages. On the other hand, the natural prejudice against a loan to 
an ex-enemy was combined with the fear lest a rehabilitated Germany 
would constitute a serious competitive menace to our own industrial. 
ists. Time alone would show whether the experts erred on the side 
of optimism in believing that, with the proceeds of the loan and the 
interest on the German railway bonds, etc., Germany would be able 
to meet the cost of the armies of occupation, deliveries in kind, and 
similar liabilities, without encroaching on any revenue from the 
ordinary Budget in the first two years. But even if this did not 
prove to be possible, it should not necessarily involve the breakdown 
of the whole scheme, for there was a provision against the possibility 
of a default arising, if it was unavoidable and not due to bad faith 
on the part of Germany. In regard to the other criticism, the public 
of all the Allied nations had taken a broad, and he believed a states. 
manlike, view. They argued, as the experts themselves had stated, 
that “‘ the reconstruction of Germany is not an end in itself. It is only 
part of the larger problem of the reconstruction of Europe,” and 
the issue of the loan was a triumphant success. 

He trusted that it was not too much to hope that the economic 
regeneration of Europe had now definitely commenced. The example 
of the help given to Austria had been followed by similar aids to 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Greece. 

At home also they had seen various favourable features. One 
hundred and thirty thousand persons formerly unemployed had 
last year found work, and this increase to the ranks of the employed 
followed after the larger figure of the previous year of 300,000. It 
has been computed that, at the modest valuation of their production 
at {4 a week, this meant that the country was adding to the national 
income at the rate of about {100,000,000 a year, as compared with 
the position two years ago. They had seen the increased figures of 
the loans to trade by this and other banks, and the discount houses 
reported a much larger proportion of commercial bills in their port- 
folios, while the London Bankers’ Clearing House disc an 
expansion of {2,600,000,000 in its turnover. 

A WARNING. 

All these features in the past year were cheering signs, and he did 
not wish to end this catalogue on a note of depression, but he would 
be failing in his duty if he did not utter a word of serious warning. 
Much yet remained to be done. Political uncertainties and industrial 
strife might wreck the most hopeful plans. Here at home they had 
every prospect of stability in political affairs, but it was not possible 
to say the same of all other countries on the Continent, while in the 
industrial world there were threatenings of disturbances which might 
retard indefinitely the process of recovery from the ills of the wat. 
It should be the endeavour of all men of good will to do each what 
he can in restoring the sick world to health again. After the favour- 
able symptoms to which he had alluded it would be a thousand pities 
if there were any serious set-back. 


First ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON. 


He could not conclude without alluding to the fact that this was 
the first time they had met in London for their annual meeting 
He indicated last year that, in = of the feelings of sentiment 
attaching to the City of their birth, they felt that, in the inten 
of convenience and economy to the business, it was desirable the 
the annual meeting should take place in London. He was glad to 
see several of their friends from Birmingham there to suppo them 
as usual, and he would like to express the hope that in all their future 
meetings he will be in a position to present to them an equally satis- 
factory balance-sheet to the one they had in their hands. 

THE BANK PREMISES. 

The Deputy-Chairman then referred to the question of oe 
premises. In the balance-sheet, he said, this item stands 4 
£5,448,000, as against {5,065,000 last year, and this figure 1s arriv 
at ther the allocation of {250,000 from profit and loss. ~ 

A great proportion of this large increase was in connexion “ae 
the completion of the fine premises in Pall Mall acquired wi - 
business of Cox & Co. After negotiations spread over many T the 
they were approaching the commencement of the rebuilding © 
new head office and City office in Lombard Street, provision 
which the board contemplate making from the inner reserves. 

The Deputy Chairman then moved the adoption of the p= 
and the directors’ recommendation of a dividend for the b Rage 
ended December 31st last of 1s. 8d. per share, being at ge 
163 ue cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, such div 
payable on and after February 7th, less income tax. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


INCREASED OUTPUT: LARGE EXPENDITURE ON 
EXTENSION OF WORKS, NEW PREMISES AND 
NEW MAINS: 

GAS AND ELECTRICITY—A COMPARISON OF COSTS: 
RELATIONS WITH LABOUR. 


The Two Hundred and Eighteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Proprietors of The Gas Light & Coke Company was held on 
February 6th. Mr. D. Milne Watson (the Governor of the Company) 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 
The report and accounts were taken as read. 
The Chairman said : 
SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 

Business during the past year has been very satisfactory. We have 
had an increase in output of 6} per cent., which represents in a Company 
of this magnitude a very large additional quantity of gas sold. 

We have spent a large sum of money on Capital Account—viz., 
£616,000. Of this {122,000 was for land, {100,000 for buildings and 
machinery in extension of Works, {145,000 for additional mains and 
service pipes, {72,000 for new meters, and {177,000 for new stoves. 

The land was acquired for extension of works and new premises 

for district offices and showrooms, necessary owing to the enormous 
increase in our business in the last few years. For the same reason 
we were compelled to spend large sums on new mains and services and 
new meters required by an ever-increasing number of consumers. 
Additional stoves have had to be provided to satisfy the demand 
brought about by the extension of heating and cooking in all our 
districts. Against this expenditure of {616,000 we have written off 
{ . 
Tied east us more in 1924 than in 1923. There was a small increase 
in the price, but the greater part of the additional expenditure of 
{250,000 was due to the larger quantity consumed owing to the 
imerease in business. 

Oil also cost us more for the same reason. 


KBBPING ABREAST OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


You will observe that there has been a considerable advance in the 

iture on repairing and renewing stoves. This is due to the 

icy of steadily eliminating the old-fashioned types of cookers and 
and bringing them up-to-date. 

In other directions also the Directors are taking steps to keep the 
Company abreast of all modern improvements. 

Under the heading of Co-partnership there is an increase of expen- 
diture owing to the larger number of Co-partners and to a somewhat 
higher bonus for the year. 

On the other side of the Account, the income for gas, viz., 
{6,279,608, is practically the same as the year before, although the 
price of gas over the year 1924 was lower n in 1923. This is due, 
of course, to the increase in the sale of gas. 

The Company realised {230,000 more from the sale of Coke and 
Breeze than in the previous year, but unfortunately this was counter- 
balanced to a large extent by a falling off in the revenue from Tar 
and Ammoniacal-Liquor. I regret to say that the future outlook in 
the Residual Market is far from good, and we shall have to face a 
latge decrease in revenue from this source. 

The net result of the year’s working enables us to pay the dividend 
ft st per cent.) we are entitled to under the sliding ae and to carry 

£223,000. 

As mentioned, the Company has had an increase in business of 
6} per cent. This represents a quantity of over 2,000 million cubic 
feet, or 10 million therms, equal to the total requirements of a town 
ts large as Portsmouth or Brighton for a year. 


STRIKING PROGRESS IN THE Gas INDUSTRY. 
. You will understand how extraordinarily alive the gas business is 
it London when I tell you we had a record year for total sales of gas 
also a record day's output on December 10th, when we sold 
166 million cubic feet of gas. 
Onsidering the progress of this Company and other Gas Under- 
takings, it is strange to find that there are many people who still think 
the days of gas are numbered. 
It is difficult to account for this belief. It may possibly be due to 
fact that gas as a means of lighting is not so much in evidence 
to-day as it was in the past, the result being that the casual observer 
may get the impression that gas is disappearing altogether. How 
many people realise that the wonderful lighting in Whitehall and 
dom p of the West End is done by gas, and that this Company 
the its no less than 1,000 miles of streets? When I tell you 
br the output in a district like Bond Street or Piccadilly, in which 
pe difficult in the course of a walk to discover that gas is being used 
has increased during the last twenty years by more than 20 per 
‘eat., and that in the Harley Street district more gas for domestic 
Purposes is used per square mile tham in any other part of London, 
" will see that our position is really a very strong one. 
. Was much interested recently on looking at an advertisement 
wae by a well-known London Hotel some thirty-five years ago, in 
they indicated in bold letters that “‘ no gas ” was used on their 
Premises. To-day that same hotel is using gas to the extent of a 
uillion cubic feet per month. 





TWENTY PER CENT. INCREASE IN THREE YEARS. 

Since the year 1921 there has been an increase of no less than 20 per 
cent. in the sale of gas, an increase equal in quantity to 6,000 million 
cubic feet over a year, and an increase in the number of cooking 
stoves and fires placed out on hire and sold of over 200,000. 

At last year’s meeting I drew attention to the fact that the Gas Light 
and Coke Company alone produced approximately in a year as much 
energy for light, heat and power as is produced in the form of elec- 
tricity by the whole of the Electrical Undertakings in Great Britain. 
There was a great deal of astonishment expressed at that statement, 
but it has never been controverted. 


A COMPARISON OF CosTs. 

There is another aspect of the matter to which I should like to draw 
attention, viz., the revenue from the sale of gas, or to put it in another 
way, the cost to the consumer. For the vast quantity of heat units 
that were supplied by this Company during the year for all purposes, 
viz., 183,000,000 therms, the consumers paid just over /6,000,000, 
Were the electricians called upon to replace the use of this gas by 
electricity, it would mean that they would have to furnish a supply 
of over 5,000 million Board of Trade units, and if these units were to 
be sold at a total cost to the consumer of /6,000,000, it would be 
necessary for the charge per unit to be in the neighbourhood of a 
farthing. On referring to one of the recently published Electrical 
Trade Journals, the average charge for electricity for all purposes was 
found to be as nearly as possible 2d. per unit. Even allowing for a 
claim for a somewhat higher efficiency of utilisation to which the 
electricians might consider they were in some cases entitled, there is 
no justification, if any regard at all is to be had to the economics of 
the question, for the agitation in some quarters for the introduction of 
electricity for every domestic purpose. 

THE Economic SOURCE OF HEAtT. 

The figures I have given appear to me to make it clear that in a 
country where, for all practical purposes, our supplies of electricity 
as of gas are dependent entirely upon coal, there can be no question of 
electricity economically displacing gas as a source of heat in our homes 
and factories. 

Apart from this aspect of the matter there is the question of con- 
serving the country’s resources in the way of coal, where the advantage, 
as has so often been pointed out, lies heavily in the direction of gas 
manufacture. 

I do not for one moment want it thought that electricity could or 
should be entirely superseded by gas, because there are places in which 
and purposes for which electricity is eminently suitable, but I have 
mentioned this matter in order to show that it is wrong to think that 
the country would be the gainer by displacing gas by electricity. 

“FarR PLAY AND No Favour.” 

The public evidently appreciate gas or they would not use it in 
largely increasing quantities, and it is only right that politicians and 
others who are in positions of authority should know the truth. What 
we want is fair play and no favour. In particular, if the State is going 
to give Snenciel easistance to Electricity, in common fairness the same 
privilege ought to be extended to gas. 

I am most anxious to let the public know the real facts of the case, 
as there seems to be a tendency, specially among politicians, to boost 
electricity at all costs. There is a large field for both gas and elec. 
tricity in which to work for efficiency and economy, the saving of 
labour and the cleansing of the atmosphere of our towns. 

The company joined with other undertakings in carrying out a 
joint Gas Exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition. The exhibit 
was a great success, and was visited by hundreds of thousands of 

ple, and it is interesting to know that, throughout the length and 

readth of Great Britain, it has led to increased business. We have, 
therefore, decided to exhibit again this year at Wembley, and we 
hope to obtain equally good results. 
Co- PARTNERSHIP. 

Co-partnership is working extremely well in the company. There 
are now 12,543 Co-partners, holding altogether nearly {500,000 
Ordinary Stock of the company together with a large sum on deposit. 
During the past year our relationship with our men has been of a very 
pleasant character. 

In these days when so much is being said about the necessity of 
improving the understanding between Capital and Labour, I may be 
pardoned, as head of one of the largest concerns working on Co- 
partnership lines in this country, if I say a few words on the subject. 
There would appear to be three common objections to Co-partnership 
from the point of view of its general adoption. First, that losses are 
not shared as well as profits; secondly, that Co-partnership is not 
suited to businesses which are here to-day and gone to-morrow ; and 
thirdly, that small businesses would find it impossible in many cases, 
and difficult in others, to arrange for the sharing and transfer of 
capital to the employees as can be done by a large undertaking. 

With regard to the first objection, it seems to me to be unreasonable, 
and in fact, impossible, to expect a wage-earner to assist in sharing a 
loss, however small. 

With regard to objection two, it may be perfectly true that it does 
not suit ephemeral businesses, but there are thousands of companies 
which have been established for many years which might very well 
institute co-partnership at once. ; 

There is a real difficulty in the third case. While it is extremely 
desirable that men should hold stock in the company for which they 
are working, there is no reason why the bonuses should not be invested 
for them in some Government or Local Authority security, the stock 
being held under regulations such as are in force in the case of this 
company as regards co-partnership stock. 

Our method for computing the bonus each year is that a sum calcu- 
lated at the same rate as the dividend paid by the company on the 
Ordinary Stock is given to each co-partner on a certain portion of 
his earnings. ‘There is a basis which could be applied to any business. 

(Continu:d on next poge.) 
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The small business with large labour costs could adjust the a 
of wages to be taken as hypothetical capital so as to give a fai 


air bonus. 
RELATIONS WITH LABOUR. 

The Gas Industry has, up to now, been very fortunate in its relation- 
ship with the men working for it, and I hope it will continue to be so. 
Not a little of the success is due to the fact that so many of the men 
in the industry are co-partners. We have a joint Industrial Council 
for the industry which has worked very satisfactorily. 

I regret to say, however, that there is at present a deadlock in the 
industry. 

The men’s leaders have put in a claim for an advance of 12s. a week 
in wages, time and a quarter for night work, and fourteen days’ 
minimum holiday per annum. 

The Gas Industry does not see its way to agree to any of these 
claims, particularly in view of the serious slump in the Residuals 
Market, which may affect the price of gas throughout the country. 
The employers on their side claimed that the conditions of the sliding 
scale under which wages had been regulated should be modified. 
We did not propose, however, any reduction in wages at the present 
time. 

This being the position, we offered to go to arbitration on the 
whole dispute. Our offer, however, was turned down by the Trade 
Union leaders, who would only agree to an arbitration on their own 
demands. 

We are working under an agreement which continues until March 
31, and I hope that before then the men’s leaders may see the fairness 
of submitting both claims and counter-claims to arbitration. 

I notice that Mr. Hayday, the Trade Union leader, inferred in a 
statement made yesterday that the Industry should pay higher wages 
because the average increase in the cost of gas to the consumer was 
only 50 per cent. above the pre-war price, whereas the cost of living 
was 8o per cent. up. 

I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Hayday’s claim. The Gas 
Industry is a threefold partnership—the workers, the consumers and 
shareholders. The facts are: The workers are already receiving 
from about 80 per cent. up to 120 per cent. above pre-war wages, and, 
therefore, in their case the increased cost of living has been fully met ; 
whereas the consumers are paying 50 per cent. and more for their gas, 
and the shareholders are in a still worse position because they are 
only receiving about 10 per cent. more in dividends than before the 
war, and this leaves out of consideration the heavier income tax which 
has to be paid. 

If wages went up it would mean an increase in the cost of gas and a 
lower dividend, because we work under a sliding scale. 

Any increase in the price of gas would fall heavily upon the working 
classes, who depend so much upon gas both for light and heat. 

In addition to a we have contributory pension schemes 
in full operation, which are of the greatest benefit to all co-partners. 

We also take care of the physical wants of our employees by pro- 
viding sports grounds, which give them the opportunity for healthy 
exercise. 

“THE RANGERS.” 

Iam glad to say that we have been able this year to revive the old 
connection which existed between the Company and the 12th Battalion 
of the London Regiment, usually known as “‘ The Rangers.” It is 
gratifying that there has been a hearty response to the appeal that has 
been made in this direction. 

To meet the enormous demand for the supply of gas the energies 
of the staff, both officers and men, have been taxed to the utmost, 
both indoor and outdoor, and I am glad to say that they, as a whole, 
have risen to the occasion and worked splendidly. I do not think 
there is any company better served than this one is in this respect. 

You will be interested to see that we have been re-decorating our 
remises here. One of the fallacies we have to fight is that gas is old- 
ashioned. We have endeavoured, therefore, to show that it is not 
so, and that it can be used with success for both lighting and heating 

in beautiful surroundings. 


THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED. 

Presiding subsequently at an Extraordinary Meeting of the Pro- 
— of the Company, for the purpose of considering the Bill now 

fore Parliament, the Governor (Mr. D. Milne Watson) said : 

You have just had read to you the heads of the Bill which is being 
laid before Parliament and the sections which deal with the acquisi- 
tion by the Company of the undertaking of the Brentford Company 
will no doubt strike you as being its most important feature. 

I feel sure it will be an advantage to both companies. The Gas Light 
and Coke Company is naturally anxious to have a free opening to 
Greater London and the Suburbs, and the enlarging of our district 
will, I am sure, be an excellent thing for the Company and the con- 
sumers generally. 

At the same time, the Brentford Company, who, by the nature of 
their geographical position are cut off to a great extent from the 
advantage to be gained by possessing an easy access to the sea, will 
benefit by the facilities in this and other directions which the Gas Light 
and Coke Company can bring to them. : 

I beg to move that the Bill be approved, subject to such alterations 
as may be made in the Bill by Parliament and approved of by the 
Directors. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry Woodall and carried 
unanimously. 
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CENTENARY YEAR. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN SALES 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the proprietors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company was held last Wednesday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 

Dr. Charles Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E. (the president), occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Frank Day, Secretary and Accountant, having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The President said it was with pardonable pride that, in presenti 
the Report of the Board of Directors for the year 1924, he associat 
with it a reference to the fact that the past year was the centenary of 
their existence as a gas undertaking. It was in 1824 that there came 
into being the Phoenix Company, which, later on, became amalgamated 
with the smaller undertaking bearing their present name. Gas supply 
could fairly claim to have had an important share in the development 
of the conditions of living during this | ser and it was pleasing to 
record the fact that while “ failure of electric light ” was quite a 
common headline nowadays, even when its generation was in municipal 
hands, gas supply went on uninterruptedly. 

An increase of over 6 per cent. in their sales of gas during the 
twelvemonth justified their optimism, for that increase would in itself 
be enough to supply many a provincial town of considerable im- 

rtance. A point frequently overlooked was that when electricity 
is the particular form of energy needed in industry or business, it 
could often be generated on the spot more economically with gas 
engines than purchased through the public suppliers. 

Behind all their development had been their research department, 
which had been of such great service to gas consumers. 


Coal SUPPLY AND NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS. 

Dr. Carpenter then referred to the question of coal supply and 
nationalisation proposals. They wanted clean coal and cheap coal 
if they were successfully to carry on their undertaking. The very 
last thing that, as large users of coal, they wanted to see come about 
was the nationalisation of the mines. If such an ill-conceived pro- 
posal were ever put into effect, it would mean ‘‘ Goodbye ”’ to cheap 
and efficient coal production. The whole country would suffer from 
the inefficiency and insufficiency of a bureaucratic, parasitical organism 
drawing a maximum of self nourishment from the community and 
yielding a minimum of efficiency. Most of us had had some experience 
of governmental management during the war, when, but for the 
efforts of private manufacturers, the country would have cut a sorry 
figure indeed. There were abuses, but these not infrequently origi- 
nated with governmental control. On the other hand they had 
no desire to be required to obtain their coal supplies from a large 
federation of the whole or part of the mining industry. The stimulus 
of competitive working should not be denied its fullest expression. 
The imperative demand of to-day in the mining industry was the 
adoption of the co-partnership — The employees would 
then feel they had an interest other than as mere wage-earners 2 
the industry with which they were associated. He believed the 
employers as a whole would be sympathetic, but that their fear was 
in the attitude thereto of the unions, who seem at times to put their 
faith in the sword rather than in the olive-branch. Many years 
ago their company was fought by the union on the subject of the 
continuance or the abolition of co-partnership, but since then the 
relations of employers and employed had been characterised by peace 
and contentment, happiness and efficiency. Those persons who 
announced their association with an organisation promoted for the 
purpose of furthering the ideals of Labour might be offered the sug- 
gestion that if they would but join the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s partnership they would have a splendid opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted at first hand, if not with the Labour problem, at any 
rate with its solution. 

WORKING RESULTS OF THE YEAR. : 

The President then turned to financial matters. They had paid 
off the temporary Preference stock issued under the Act of. 1916. 
It was urged at the time that when the war disturbance right 
itself the need for this capital would cease. Unfortunately it turned 
out that, with but little diminished working costs in all yey 
their requirements increased rather than diminished, and they 
to supplement the issue later on by the issue of Debentures. The 
working results of the year had proved disappointing. Success 
largely depended upon the closeness with which coal costs were 
approached by residual values. The latter slumped much ae 
than the price of coal fell, and they had had to dip very deeply ‘a 
the balance brought forward from the last account. Whether - 
average price at which they could buy coal for the current ye 
would enable them to balance this deficiency is uncertain. 


THE PRICE OF Gas. ; , 
In connection with the price of gas, there was a very importa 
matter of policy. Two courses were open to them. Since they co 
not depend upon the cost of coal, or labour, or the values of on 
remaining at a constant e year after year, they had to 
one of two alternatives. e first was to charge a level price for = 
high enough when times were good to recoup losses when times 
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pad. This method covered up the necessity for announcing from 
time to time changes in the price of gas, either down or up, as the case 
may be, the latter occasion being, of course, unpop with the 


consumer. 
The other policy was always to work with as little margin as - 
gble, even though this course necessitated the unpleasant need from 
time to time of increasing the price. They had adopted for many 
the latter course in all their dealings with the public, and 
believed that it was in the long run in the best interests of the public. 
With rapidly accumulating funds in hand, there would perhaps be a 
tendency to examine expenditure less critically than when their 
irements for labour or materials were more closely provided, 
wad although at times they might have to incur the criticism attac*in 
to an announcement of an increase in the price of gas, he believe 
most of their consumers understood their policy in the matter, and 
that it was dictated by their (the consumers’) interests. 


PURIFICATION TESTS. 

Purification tests applied to gas supply were of a far more stringent 
character than any prescribed or used for food supplies, and in order 
to satisfy these tests they had to spend a large sum of money upon 

ial plant and chemicals to meet certain troublesome contingencies. 
Fhe pu lic was no better off for this heavy expenditure, but they had 
a technical obligation to fulfil and did so successfully, though ex- 
pensively. 

The Bill for which they would ask approval later in the afternoon 
would be explained then. 

He had already spoken of their co-partnership. No praise was too 

at for the harmonious way in which all employees had worked 
Seles the year. There was an impression in some minds, or perhaps 
he should say with some persons, that the idea of physical labour as a 
means of existence was distasteful. The suggestion was hardly less 
insidious than astounding, and, at any rate with their own employees 
he believed it was unfounded. 


THE ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS. 

Dr. Carpenter then moved the following resolution: ‘‘ That the 
Report and Accounts now presented be received and adopted, and 
the Report entered on the minutes.”’ 

The resolution, after being seconded by the Vice-president, Mr. 
Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The President next proposed: ‘‘ That dividends as follows for the 
year ended December 31st last be now declared—viz., 5 per cent. 
on the Redeemable Preference stock and 5} per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, and that warrants be transmitted to the registered addresses 
of the proprietors by — for the amount of such dividends less the 
interim dividends paid in respect of the first half of the year.” 

Mr. Benjamin R. Green seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously approved. 

On the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. John Mews, 
LL.D., Mr. Arthur M. Paddon, M.Inst.C.E., was re-elected to the 
Board, as was also Mr. Frank Bush, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. E. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C. 

Mr. George S. Fry, C.B.E., was re-appointed an auditor. 


THE COMPANY'S PARLIAMENTARY BILL. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held to consider the 
provisions of the Bill now before Parliament intituled “‘ A Bill to allow 
of agreement between the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
other gas undertakings for mutual assistance, and for other purposes.”’ 

The Secretary having read the notice, 

The President explained the Bill, the object of which, he said, was 
to enable the Company to effect working arrangements by mutual 
agreement, and moved the resolution approving it. 

_ Mr. Frank H. Jones (vice-president) seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE OFFICIALS. 

_ The President : Ladies and gentlemen,—Before we separate, there 
sone duty which I have to perform, and that is to ask you to pass a 
vote of thanks to our staff, in which I include all ranks. We have to 
mourn the decease of two officials, whose service and devotion to the 
\ompany’s interests stand out somewhat prominently. The death of 
Mr. William David Hunter, the engineer of the Rotherhithe Works, 
was one of those heavy sorrows inflicted by the hand of time. He had 

boured long and earnestly in the engineering department. Mr. 
Charles Franks was a younger man, who was cut off almost in his 
Prime. Originally the engineer of our Bankside Works, his sound 
knowledge was utilised during the war in the construction of chemical 
works for the production of war material, and it was while carrying 
out this work, in which he was unsparing of his health and strength, 
that he laid the foundation of the disease to which he eventually 
succumbed. 

WORK OF THE STAFF. 

However, the work must go on, and we are grateful to the staff as a 
whole for the way in which from time to time they close the ranks and 
carry on. In Mr. Mcleod we have an admirable head, and I am 
fe to know that he has not given us the necessity of dealing with 

Stetirement. I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating 

on your behalf, as I am sure I may do, on his appointment as a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of London. (Cheers.) Perhaps 
some shareholder would like to second this vote of thanks to the staff. 

- Charles Webb: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen,—I second 
b very heartily. We have a very loyal set of men, and they stick 
nd us. We look after them and they look after us, and I am sure 

“cannot do better than give them a hearty vote of thanks for their 
Services. (Cheers.) 
wae vote was unanimously accorded, and was briefly acknowledged 

Py Frederick McLeod, the general manager. 


vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors terminated 
gs. 





SCHOOLS 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Peepesatesy 
School age). An all round education is ¢~ in general subjects while 

a oo feature is made of craft work and open air life, including gardening, campin 

and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natur 

wg ~~ happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JouNSTON, 
A. (Lond.). 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


ey - HURST SCHOOL. near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members ¢ oaue community. Independent study. 5 attention 

to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuazopora E. CLARK. 


. 7? . = 7 s ~ ’ 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression, to | and initiative by 

— work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Hem em 200 guineas @ a. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

- 5 level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 




















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 


“HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education ™ a. Individual time-tables. reparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attentien to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoiis and Miss J. 8. Manvitre. 
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T HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK.— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) ag EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information co Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 
































IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students,— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
é Essays, Music and So to Mr. Artuur STocKWBLL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing umessential. Esta 1898. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"T'VYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description inteiiguaty and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
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OXFORD BOOKS| | 4roadway, Translations | 
“An e that cannot be too highly 
in a commended.”—London Mercury. 


Written by MR. HORACE WALPOLE, in 1788, for the amuse- 
ment of his young friends, Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry; 
in the present text they are for the first time printed as they were 
written. The volume also contains Notes of Conversations with 
Lady Suffolk, two portraits, and index and notes by Paget 
Toynbee. Limited edition of 500 copies on pure-rag paper. 
42s. net. 


Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good 


Hope, 1797-1802 


By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. By means of commentary and 
letters to and from Lady Anne Barnard a very complete and 
entertaining picture of life and Society at the Cape at the end 
of the 18th century is presented. Born a Lindsay of Balcarres, 
ber Journals and Memoirs have been preserved in the family 
archives for over a century. This book is illustrated by a series 
of sixty-four sketches by her hand. 30s. net. 


Tolstoy on Art 


By AYLMER MAUDE. In this volume all Tolstoy’s writings 
on Art are brought together for the first time. The translations 
are interspersed with a critical commentary upon Tolstoy’s views. 
With 11 illustrations. 17s. 6d. net. 








NEW VOLUMES 


1 Cr. 8vo, quarter vellum gilt, 7/6 net. 


The Princess of Cleves, Translated from the French of 
MME. DE LA FAYETTE by Professor H. ASHTON, Mr 
- Strachey describes this simple love-story as “a masterpiece 
ot charming psychology and exquisite art, which deserves to be 
considered as the earliest example of the modern novel.” 


Manon Lescaut. Translated from the French of L’ABBE 


roduced four great novels, all love-stories. Of these, Laclos’ 


——— 
PREVOST by G. D. GRIBBLE. The eighteenth century in France Vou. _* 
=—— 


iaisons (see below) and Prévost’s Manon Lescaut are now added 
to the Broadway Translations, 

More’s Utopia. Translated by RALPH ROBINSON, 1551, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Glossar: by HUGH GOITEIN, 
and 22 Illustrations by LANGFORD ON S. The delightful 
illustrations and Mr. Goitein’s “ skilful introduction” (Observer) 
make this a very desirable edition. Bacon’s Atlantis is printed for 
comparison and contrast. 


Three Plays of Plautus. Translated by F. A. WRIGHT and [erBRNATI 
H. LIONEL ROGERS. Verse translations of The Slip-Knot Wealt 
Rudens), The Crock of Gold (Awulularia), and The Serviceable 
Servant (Pseiidolus); with an Introduction on Plautus as Man Intern 
and Playwright. [ Feb. 26th. 

{ Demy 8vo., 12/6 net. This Fi 

Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses. Translated with an Intro Board 
Gestion by RICHARD i mages pe ma wi ia, heveemaas takes one’s 
reath away. e subtiety o e psychological reasoning—the 
insight into the mind of the girl; of the accomplished woman; of BANKING A 


the hardened seducer—this makes our psycho-analysts, by com- 
parison, mere fortune-tellers. Mr. Aldington has wrought a 





























° miracle. One can ask no more.”—Ruicuarp Cuurcn, in Spectator, 
one Bedtern Question: | 1 Martial’s E igrams. Translated into verse by J. A. POTT 
= utariem Cinty Se Suregesn Drgeomacy and F. A. WRIGHT, with an Introduction by the latter. Mr, Bank 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. English historical literature lacks Wright is a ~~ veer, sa ae, Pott is &, mmamer-crafionas. Banl 
any systematic and continuous account of the origin and develop- ) WERE, one San ant tess be Te p= 
ment of the Eastern Question. This book sets out to fill the gap. in a peculiarly readable form.”—New Statesman. Lond 
Third Edition, revised. 8s. 6d. net. Simplicissimus, the Vagabond. = Traisiated from the 
German by A. T. S. GOODRICK, M.A. Introduction by ——_—_ 
.A. _ = h f Ge 
The Elements of Railway Economics =". ROSE, Mia ie tt =. ia 
By SIR W. M. ACWORTH. A new edition revised and express their surprise that such an indispensabl t, such & _—— 
enlargei by the author and W. T. STEVENSON. The text of — aed .. nS ) bt. 4, —s 
the economic argument remains broadly unchanged, but the facts Full Prospectus on Application 
have been brought up to date, and new chapters added. 3s. 6d. net. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
| y 
scan ue? ih GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LID 
RECENT eye ’ a 
CONTRIBUTORS: l Ip nowden 
oles H. ne Contributes an outspoken article The Shadow of the Gloomy East 
ol — upon By Prof. FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI, Author of 
“ Beasts, Men, and Gods.” 7s. 6d. 
Rudyard Kipli 
oem yore INT. ER-ALLIED DEBTS “ Deeply interesting."—W eekly Westminster. 
George Moore : 
Rt. Hon, J. H. Thomas = The Wedd Today 
Mise Clemence Dane February, which will be discussed The Case for the Central Powers 
— me: aed . all over the world An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict 
scountess stor 
By Count MAX MONTGELAS. Translated by 
= io ona THE WORLD TODAY CONSTANCE VESEY. 10s. 6d. 
Sir J. Bland Sutton is a monthly periodical that is Count Montgelas bases his arguments antaly State papers 
Darrel Figgis having an increasing vogue among which have been published since the Peace Conference. 
Miss V. Sackville men and women who take a close 
hee interest in the affairs of the world . . aract 
8 hp er — and who appreciate inside informa Instinct, Intelligence, and Ch ode 
Pau aude . "aad - ° 
Lady Askwith tion from authoritative sources. An Educational Psychology 
Dr. Percy Dearmer Whilst th f By GODFREY H. THOMSON. 10s. 64. 
Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce " a reputation of THE “Extremely interesting. . . . Every schoolmaster ought to 
J. A. Spender WORLD TODAY Is a guarantee possess this very illuminating book.”—Daily Graphic. 
Juiten Heshey against sensationalism, its articles, 
Stephen Graham written by men and women who Copie: 
Mrs. Philip Snowden actually do things rather than those Rejuvenation 
Maximilan Harden - Just write about them, are all The Work of Steinach, Voronoff, and Others 
Col. E. House . ° 
oneal a [ ene interest, and often By Dr. NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 7. 6d. 
Theodor Wolff a “This book is exactly what is required. . . . The evidence 
Lord Leverhulme THE is startling enough without ~~ emphasised, and the book is 
Rt. Hon, J. R. Clynes not at all sensational.”"—New Statesman. 
J. B. S. Haldane WORLD TODAY . . : ust Out 
Sir Edmund Gosse Rejuvenation by Grafting pt 
i On sale everywhere. 1/6 15s. 
Henry Ford : By SERGE VORONOFF. Fully Illustrated. 
Charles Chaplin Send three penny stamps for specimen —— 
copy to the Manager, 20 Bedford Street, C1 
Londen, WC. 2. 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. a 
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